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No matter what their tastes . . . their hobbies .. . their likes or 
dislikes . . . there’s one gift that will please them, each and every one. 


That gift is a United States Savings Bond. 


This Christmas, put at least one Savings Bond under the tree for « 
someone you love. 
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Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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7. Well, who doesn't? But back in the 
days before railroads, your letters would 
have been few and far between. Suppose 
someone 500 miles away wanted to send 
you a four-page letter—it would have cost 
the sender a dollar, and it would have 
taken more than a week to get to you. Your 
letter might have traveled by— 


i 4 
&. =e “postrider,”’ who car- 
ried the mail on horseback, or 
by a stage-coach, struggling 
over muddy roads. But in 1830, 
exciting news spread up and 
down the nation— 
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3. —the first railroad train had run in America! Be- 
fore long, mail was carried on railroad cars—service was 
speeded up—costs were cut—and by 1851 it cost only 
three cents to mail a half-ounce letter! 
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"The Nation's Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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4. Today, the Railway Mail Service 
extends to over 42,000 railroad stations in 
the United States. Even when a train 
rushes past a station without stopping, a 
metal arm reaches out and sweeps in a mail 
sack suspended from a track-side crane. 
And once inside the mail car— 


5.-the letters are swiftly 
sorted for quick delivery. 
And because letters are 
carried so cheaply by 
train, the Post Office 
Department has surplus 
earnings on first class 
mail to help provide 
other valuable postal ser- 

ces. More than 90% 
of all U.S. mail travels 
by rail— another example of how railroads serve the public. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Progress thru Research, Vol I, No. 1, 
Fall, 1946, General Mills, Inc., Research 
Department, 2010 East Hennepin Avenue, 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. Paper. I!lus- 
trated. 12 pages. 

This new quarterly magazine in addi- 
tion to reporting new products and tech- 
niques will contain semi-popular articles on 
scientific subjects. It is available to schools 
on request to General Mills Research Lab- 
oratories. 

United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps and Its Academy at Kings Point and 
Careers for Kings Pointers, United States 
Maritime Commission, 1946. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 67 pages and 12 pages. Available, 
without charge, from the Supervisor, U. S. 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, Training 
Organization, U. S. Maritime Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Counselors and other guidance workers 
will find in these two publications informa- 
tion regarding training opportunities in the 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, established 
March 15, 1938, and career possibilities in 
the Merchant Marine. 


School Sound Systems, Joint Committee 
on Standards for School Audio Equipment. 
Paper. 31 pages. Single copies are available 
without charge from either the Radio Sec- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or the Radio Manufacturers 
Association, 1317 F Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 

This summary of basic standards to guide 
school officials in selecting radio equipment 
represents the thinking of leading radio 
manufacturers and representative educators 
working in the field of audio education. 

Educators Guide to Free Films, compiled 
and edited by Mary Foley Horkheimer and 
John W. Diffor. Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wisconsin. Paper. 303 pages. 
Price, $4.00. 

This sixth annual edition is completely 
revised. Of 1381 titles, 374 are new. Films 
withdrawn have been deleted. An avail- 
ability index has been added to the subject, 
title, and source indices previously used. 
Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, who serves as edu- 
cational consultant, presents a discussion 
of the use of free films in the classroom. 


The Railroad, Santa Fe System Lines, 
Railway Exchange Building, 80 East Jack- 
son, Chicago 4, Illinois. Paper. 33 pages. 
Illustrated. 

This colorfully written and illustrated 
story of the railroad worker and of railroad- 
ing was prepared with the co-operation of 
the editorial and art staffs of Scholastic 
magazines. It is published in answer to the 
requests of teachers and students for ma- 
terial on railroads suitable for classroom 
use. 

Arts in Childhood, Bulletin Four. Asso- 
ciation for Arts in Childhood, Inc., 58 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 19 pages. Price,-single copies, $0.25. 

This series of five bulletins—January to 
May, 1946—presents stimulating and prac- 
tical material on arts and crafts, music, 
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language arts, and social studies. Writers 
close to everyday classroom life tell vividly 
how they enrich children’s experiences. 

Vocational Education in the ~ Years 
Ahead; Agriculture, Business, Homemak- 
ing, Industry, Guidance. A Report of a 
Committee to Study Postwar Problems in 
Vocational Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
234, General Series, No. 7. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. Price, 50 cents. 

The national problems of mobilization 
for peacétime production as they affect vo- 
cational education are examined. Much of 
the information incorporated in the report 
was gathered at eleven conferences held 
throughout the United States, in which 
local- leaders in vocational education, and 
representatives of business, industry, labor, 
and lay groups participated. 

The United Nations: A Handbook on the 
New World Organization, by Louis Do- 
livet, with a preface by Trygve Lie, Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. Farrar, 
Straus and Company, 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. Price, $1.75. 

An . objective, non-political study of the 
structure, powers, aims and limitations of 
the United Nations, with graphic charts of 
the UN’s structure and interrelationships, 
lists of key personnel, and text of the 
Charter and Statutes of the International 
Court. 

Federal Government Funds for Educa- 
tion, 1944-’45 and 1945-'46, Leaflet No. 77, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
1946. For sale by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price, ten cents. 

Tabulations include emergency funds as 
well as regularly recurring appropriations 
for education, and, for the years since 1937, 
the allotments to each state for the specific 
purposes. Explanatory text gives back- 
ground information. 

Educational Administration: A Survey 
of Progress, Problems, and Needs, edited 
by William C. Reavis. Volume IX of “Pro- 
ceedings of Fifteenth Annual Conference 
for Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools,” 1946. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Price, $2.00. 

Subjects covered by the ‘various speakers 
include: Foundations of Modern Educa- 
tional Administration; Scientific Bases ; 
Staff and.Curriculum Administration ; Edu- 
cational Administration as Efficient Man- 
agement; Expanding Responsibilities. With- 
in these broad classifications are found such 
topics as School Surveys, Research, Cur- 
riculum, Direction and Administration of 
Instruction, Financial and Business Opera- 
tions, Planning School Buildings and Equip- 
ment, Pupil Personnel Program, and Home 
and Community Services. 

What About Our Schools in Henderson 
City and County? Lexington, Ky.: Bulletin 
of the Bureau of School Service, College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, Vol. 
XIX, No. 1, September, 1946. 

This highly graphic report on education 
in one city and its surrounding county is 
made to serve as the basis of public study, 
planning, and action. Interest attaches also 
to the sponsor, the Bureau of School Serv- 
ice of the University of Kentucky, which 
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is giving a unique type of service to educa- 
tion in the State. 

(1) Developing the Fraction Concept 
in the Lower Elementary Grades and (2) 
Arithmetic for Developing an Understand- 
ing of Place Value, Nos. 1 and 2, respec- 
tively, of “Educational Service Publica- 
tions,” Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, April, 1946 and October, 1946. 
Price each, ten cents. Address orders to: 
Irving H. Hart, Director of Extension 
Service, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

These bulletins suggest concrete and semi- 
concrete learning experiences by which pu- 
pils may (1) develop the language required 
to express ideas about fractions, and (2) 
develop the idea of place value in our num- 
ber system. 

Treatment of Asia in American Tezt- 
books, a co-operative survey prepared under 
the direction of the Committee on Asiatic 
Studies, American Council on Education, 
and the American Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, Howard E. Wilson, 
co-ordinator and editor, May, 1946. Price, 
forty cents. American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54 St., New York 22. 

The group of experts found that text- 
book material on the Far East is inadequate 
and badly presented. Their suggestions for 
improvement could well orient American 
education both culturally and economically 
to the problems of a “shrinking” world. 

Geography for High Schools, with Ele- 
mentary Supplement, Circular Series “A” 
No. 31, issued by Vernon L. Nickell, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, May, 
1946. 

This bulletin outlines a year’s course in 
high-school geography. Other sections pre- 
sent suggested semester courses in physical 
geography, economic geography, meteorol- 
ogy, political geography, and conservation 
of natural resources, and’ foundations of 
geography in the elementary school. Prep- 
aration of the bulletin was the work of a 
committee headed by H. O. Lathrop, Illi- 
nois State Normal University, chairman. 

School Bus Standards, 1945 Revised Edi- 
tion, June, 1946, National Commission on 
Safety Education of the N.E.A., 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Price each, thirty cents. 

This is a report on the National School 
Bus Conference held at Jackson’s Mill, 
West Virginia in the fall of 1945 and spon- 
sored by the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers. The minimum stand- 
ards for school buses were developed by the 
representatives from state departments of 
education with the advice of automotive 
engineers representing school bus, manu- 
facturers and National Bureau of Standards. 


Curriculum Adjustments for Gifted Chil- 


dren, by Elise H. Martens, Senior Specialist 
in the Education of Exceptional Children, 
U. S. Office of Education, with collabora- 
tion of teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
and guidance specialists. U. S. Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1946, No. 1. For sale 
by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Price, twenty cents. 

The two parts are related respectively to 
“Principles and Practices,” and “Some 
Units of Experience.” 
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APPLIED ART. 


Dean of Girls, Manual Training High School . . . 


By Gertrude Reinhard .... 


hex can be taught in public schools 
so that it functions daily in the lives 
of students. It can, it does open their 
eyes to beauty about them, and awak- 
ens their minds to the fact that one 
need not be possessed of great talent 
to make the world a happier place in 
which to live. 

“Not what the child can do in art 
but what art can do for the child,” is 
the text of many teachers. 

Students can be led to realize that 
they need not create great pictures or 
statues to contribute to the comfort, 
well being, and happiness of others. 


The untalented—even invited 


This, then, is the reason for per- 
mitting, even inviting untalented stu- 
dents to elect classes in art; for mak- 
ing these attractive, enticing, irresisti- 
ble. Leading a child to take an active, 
participating interest in his home, his 
family, his community is easily ac- 
complished by projecting guidance 
through the mediums of drawing, de- 
sign, and color. 

It makes little difference with what 
phase of the subject one begins. Color 
is, perhaps, the most intriguing ap- 
proach since the student is intensely 
interested in his appearance and can 
be induced to make appropriate 
choices. These lead to new interest 
in home furnishings and arrangement, 
thus linking the student to his home. 

Soon the entire family is interested. 
They enjoy articles such as plaques, 
bookends, or wall panels, good in 
color and design, which have been 
made in the art classes. A new con- 
sciousness of individual relationship 
to background and surroundings is 
awakened. Requests for suggestions 
about the home are made. Then, in- 
deed, is the student guided to work 
with a purpose and an immediate goal. 


Budgeting, an accessory of art 


Classes in applied art were insti- 
tuted some years ago in the school 
where the writer taught. Home Plan- 
ning and Landscaping proved one of 
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“‘Not what the child can do in art but what art 


the most profitable and enjoyable. Be- 
ginning in September, students dis- 
cussed the kind of homes they hoped 
ultimately to possess. 

Planning began. Research? Hours 
of it! Considered fun, however. 
Changes in ideas, in plans? Many and 
often! Discussions, even arguments! 
Repeated trips to see the outsides and 
gardens of modest homes. 

These brought great growth in un- 
derstanding of various needs and of 
the stern necessity of keeping within 
a reasonable income. Hence budgeting 
became an accessory of applied art. 

After individual plans were deter- 
mined, students built to scale actual, 
sizable models of their “dream homes.” 
In a class of twenty, no two chose the 
same material throughout for con- 
struction. This involved another pe- 
riod of research. They sought again 
in books, magazines, advertisements ; 
made trips to building supply compa- 
nies for information. 


Plans for a Home in a Cool Climate . . 


aa aneded <a 4- 


can do for the child,” is this teacher’s text. 


in home and civic life 


. Peoria 


Pages from students’ notebooks 
showed the possibility of designing 
homes to permit expansion for grow- 
ing families. Main floors might be 
completed for newly married couples, 
but space for youngsters would be 
provided by using the studies as nurs- 
eries or children’s rooms. 

Foreseeing the growth of these chil- 
dren, posed the problem of finishing 
second floors later for them and for 
their own or family guests. 

Basements, also, were designed, to 
provide for all manner of gatherings. 
Problems centered about conveniences 
for the spreads, steak-frys, even small 
dances of teenagers; gamerooms for 
younger and older groups. 


Dreams come true— 


Here civic and community. aspects 
entered, since the hope was that chil- 
dren in such homes would have ade- 
quate diversion for themselves and 
their “gangs” so that streets and tav- 


. By Lorraine Anderson 
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erns should offer neither attraction 
nor appeal. 


Diagrams and ideas for furnishings 
of such homes were included in the 


notebooks. Outside landscaping of the 
models was done with artificial mate- 
rials—dyed sponges, simulated 
grasses, twigs. 

Several of these students, now mar- 
ried, are realizing their dream homes 
—the realities of ideas stemming from 
their courses in applied art. From 
such far beginnings come a responsi- 
ble and prideful citizenry. 

Study of proper landscaping for 
their own model houses led to replan- 
ning, replanting, actual grading of the 
sites of existing homes. Seed cata- 
logs, magazines, library books became 
their texts. 

Some yards acquired flagged or 
brick walks edged with simple flow- 
ers, instead of beaten paths from 
street to door. Vines covered ash con- 
tainers, or shrubs were grown around 
them. Designing and maintaining dec- 
orative gardens on their home grounds 
became student hobbies. 

Happy in newly acquired responsi- 
bility and dominated by creative urge, 
adolescents took over yard work, re- 
lieving parents of routine chores. 

Beautifying their own homes led to 
scrutiny of unsightly city areas ; to de- 
sire for their improvement. Many 
hours were spent making trips, laying 
plans. These called attention to old, 
unsafe tenements, which the classes 
would raze and replace with modern 
buildings in the city of their hopes. 


Dawn of civic consciousness 


A streetcar line made a loop-end 
turn a few blocks west of the school 
passing it on two sides. “Applied- 
arters” suggested it be removed from 
one side and that street widened. 
Through the center of this widened 
thoroughfare, a grassy strip was vis- 
ualized to separate driving lanes and 
to add beauty. This must be further 
enhanced by the newest type of light 
standards. This street they would 
have extended to form a highway to 
the suburban area where many stu- 
dents lived. 


Building the future 


The most ambitious ideas centered 
about the extension and beautifying 
of the levee. This area was to become 
a mid-city park with landing facilities 
for river craft. Moving freight houses 
to each end would allow continuance 
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of shipping service while relieving the 
improved area of business bustle. 

The park was conceived as a rest 
and pleasure place for the mid-city’s 
apartment dwellers. A bandshell was 
proposed for occasional summer eve- 
ning concerts. 

As a still greater improvement bus 
lines were to radiate from a plaza at 
the city side of the park. Extending 
from the plaza to the brow of the bluff 
a wide boulevard was indicated. This 
was to retain its original name, Ham- 
ilton, in honor of Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s son, William, who planned the 
early town. : 

At intervals as this boulevard 
climbed the hill, small parks with 
statues of Hamilton and other early 
statesmen were to add to the city’s 
charm. On the brow of the bluff, sym- 
bolic Indian sculpture would climax 
the whole in fitting tribute to those 
unforgotten, original dwellers who 
first called the spot “Land of Plenty.” 

Applied art—a course, a dream, a 
guide—from school to home, to city, 
to future. 


Improved Audio-Visual 
Aids Sought 


Best methods in producing and 
using audio-visual materials for learn- 
ing are being sought by The Con- 
sumer Education Study of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary 
School Principals. The new project 
will function as a service agency and 
a medium for bringing about co-oper- 
ation among those active in produc- 
ing, using, promoting, and sponsoring 
informative films of non-theatrical or 
non-entertainment character. 

The interest of business is being 





enlisted together with that of educa- . 


tional and scientific organizations, 
especially because of the prospect for 
numerous sponsored films with po- 
tential educational value. "Many will 
be appropriate for supplementary 
teaching for schools only if mutually 
satisfactory standards can be devel- 
oped and followed. 

The Audio-Visual Education Proj- 
ect will be under the direction of 
Orville Goldner, who during the war 
was head of the Training Film and 
Motion Picture Branch of the United 
States Navy. 

The headquarters of the Audio- 
Visual Education Project for the 
present are at 1600 Broadway, Room 
1000, New York 19, N. Y. 
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and new purposes 

If education is to meet its 
responsibility in the new world 
order that is emerging, the 
framework of educational pur- 
pose will have to be rebuilt in 
considerable degree. 

Much of our educational en- 
deavor goes into the develop- 
ment in youth of acceptance of 
concepts, value premises, emo- 
tional patterns, and institutional 
arrangements that are outmod- 
ed and even dangerous. 

Instead of striking a proper 
balance between “individual” 
and “social,” we tend to set the 
one off against the other. Indi- 
vidualism has had its way with 
education no less than with the 
economy or with other patterns 
of association. The fruits of 
American education have been 
and are too largely private and 
personal and too little public 
and social. 

The scientific study of educa- 
tion has been oriented around 
the concept of education as psy- 
chological process rather than 
around the concept of education 
as social and public policy. As 
the writer has pointed out else- 
where, the professional students 
of education even now “are con- 
cerned primarily with individu- 
al development, with problems 
that fall, in the main, within the 
area of individual experience . . . 

“Be they psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, or philosophers, they 
tend to center attention on such 
matters as mental processes, 
individual differences, the de- 
velopment of personality, the 
interests and felt needs of chil- 
dren, the whole child, the role 
of experience in education, the 
cultivation of intellect, frustra- 
tion and anxiety, developmental 
tasks of children, the peer cul- 
ture, or the acculturation of the 
child in terms of social class.” 

No one would question the 
value of these investigations or 
wish to abate them one jot or 
tittle, but they do serve to indi- 
cate the imbalance in our em- 
phasis on the individual and the 
social if the social is to be inter- 
preted as extending far beyond 
the world of primary, face-to- 
face relationships. 


I. Newton Epwarps, The Phi 
Delta Kappan, September, 
1946. 
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A Suggested NICK 


The practice of sick leave with pay has 
become so nearly universal that the ques- 
tion is no longer whether we should give 
sick leave but how we should give it. 


I THE PHILOSOPHY OF SICK 
LEAVE WITH PAY FOR TEACHERS 

A. Bastc ArGuMENTS.—The prac- 
tice of granting a few days leave of 
absence with pay each year to employ- 
ees for personal illness and other un- 
avoidable absence has become an al- 
most universal policy in personnel 
management. It has become hardly a 
matter of whether we should give sick 
leave, but rather a question of how we 
should give it. 

Though the policy of payments to 
employees during sick leave has been 
justified by cost and practice in indus- 
try, it would be well to justify the 
policy for public school teachers. 

In general, an adequate sick leave 
policy for teachers improves educa- 
tional service. This is because such a 
policy (1) promotes good teacher 
morale, (2) protects the health of the 
pupils, and (3) conserves the health 
of the teacher. Sick leave, moreover, 
compensates the teacher for illnesses 
contracted in the classroom. 

B. LecaL Founpation.— Though 
there is no directive in the school law 
giving all teachers rights to sick leave, 
it would seem that general powers and 
duties of boards, particularly those 
relating to adoption and enforcement 
of rules and regulations for the man- 
agement of schools, and the appoint- 
ment and determination of employ- 
ees’ compensation, would justify such 
a policy. Tenure teachers are granted 
sick leave (School Code, Sec. 24-5). 

Though Illinois courts have never 
ruled upon the power of public corpo- 
rations to grant leave of absence with 
pay, they have based their decisions 
upon rules and regulations formulated 
by these bodies pertaining to leave of 
absence. 

More specifically, the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts has recog- 
nized the right of a school commit- 
tee to grant leave of absence for per- 
sonal illness and illness in the im- 
mediate family (Averell v. City of 


Yllinois Revised Statutes, 1945, Burdette Smith 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. Chapter 122, Articles 6 
(sections 20, 22), 7, (section 8), and 34 (sections 
15, 17 and 18). 
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Newburyport, 241 Mass. 333 or 135 
N.E. 463). 

In the case of Washington D. C. v. 
Mildred Dean, 38 L.R.A. (N.S.) 513, 
the court ruled that under a statute 
vesting in a board of education the 
management and control of schools 
the board may allow sick teachers full 
pay for a reasonable time. The court 
interpreted the sick leave regulation 
of the board as looking to permanency 
in the teaching force. 

Surely it seems logical to say that 
where'a school board has provided a 
sick leave policy for its employees, the 
salaries thereafter are fixed in consid- 
eration of the likelihood of sick leave 
being used, and that salaries specified 
are for both time spent in service and 
time for granted leave. 

Teachers of Illinois should know 
that they do not have the right to leave 
their positions simply by furnishing or 
naming a substitute and without the 
assent of the board. In the case of 
School Directors v. Hudson, 88 Il. 
563, the Supreme Court held against 
such a practice and ruled that a teach- 
er’s contract calls for personal service. 


II SICK LEAVE PRACTICE 


In any proposal of a reasonable 
sick leave law for the teachers of IIli- 
nois it is helpful to consider the extent 
and nature of sick leave policy in the 
schools of the State and Nation, in 


“Federal and in Illinois governments, 


and in industry. 

A. IN THE SCHOOLS OF THE NATION 
AND State.—In 1941 the N.E.A. 
made a wide sampling of personnel 
procedures followed by city school 
districts having a population over 
2,500. It was discovered that 93 per- 
cent of all districts provided sick leave 
with some pay, while 78 percent al- 
lowed several days at full pay. 

The median number of days of sick 
leave at full pay fell somewhere be- 
tween 5 and 14 days for all popula- 
tion groups, 

The .study indicated a marked 
growth in the policy of cumulative 
sick leave. In 1930-’31 only 14 per- 
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LEAVE LAW 
for Wi nois sacha 


By Lester R. Grimm . . . Director of Research . . . 1.E.A. 


cent of the cities reported cumulative 
sick leave; by 1940-’41 the figure had 
grown to 33 percent. Nearly half of 
the cities over 100,000 population had 
this provision.” 

In a similar study made in Illinois 
in 1941 it was discovered that 97 per- 
cent of the school districts having a 
population over 5,000 provided some 
leave with pay for personal illness. 

Large percentages of the districts 
allowed sick leave pay for illness and 
death in the teacher’s own family, re- 
spectively 59 and 84 percent. Approx- 
imately 77 percent of the districts 
granted full pay for at least a few 
days (median in interval 5-9 days) of 
necessary absence. Twenty-seven per- 
cent of the districts sampled permitted 
unused leave to accumulate.® 

B. In Feperat AND ILLINots Gov- 
ERNMENTS.—The sick leave policy in 
I‘ederal and State governments may 
be quickly determined since statutes 
mandate the policy. The Federal stat- 
utes provide sick leave with pay re- 
gardless of tenure for all civilian of- 
ficers and employees of the United 
States, cumulative at the rate of one 
and one-quarter days per month to a 
total not to exceed ninety days. This 
total may be extended thirty days in 
cases of service disability or illness, 
at the discretion of the administrative 
officer.* 

The Civil Administrative Code of 
Illinois provides during each calendar 
year fourteen days leave of absence 
with full pay.’ This may be extended 
in the discretion of the director of the 
department. 

C. In Inpustry.— The National 
Industrial Conference Board in a re- 
cent survey of personnel practices fol- 
lowed in offices of 230 companies 
found that 96 percent of them paid 
salaried employees for absence result- 


*Teacher Personnel Procedures: Employment 
Conditions im Service. Research Bulletin, Research 
Division, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May, 1942, pp. 99-103 (25c). 

*Health Problems and Leaves of Absence. Re- 
search tment, Illinois Education Association, 
Springfield, Illinois, March, 1941. (Mimeographed 
—not available.) 

‘United States Code, Section 30, Title 5. 

"Reference 1 supra, Section 22, Chapter 127. 
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ing from illness or injury. The maxi- 
mum period for which regular salary 
was paid during absence, in the main, 
varied with the length of service, most 
commonly being. one day for each 
month of service® 

D. PrinciPLes OF PRACTICE IN 
Intrnois Crry ScHoot Districts.— 
An analysis of 50 Illinois sick leave 
plans suggests the following principles 
of practice : 

1. To all teachers who are absent for 
personal illness allowance of a minimum of 


from 5 to 10 days at full pay for each school 
year. 

2. Inclusion of absence due to quarantine 
and to iilness or death in the teacher’s im- 
mediate family under sick leave provisions 
at full pay or the addition of a few addi- 
tional days for such contingencies. 

3. Accumulation of unused leave to a total 
of 25 or 30 days in order to provide for pro- 
longed illness and to encourage teachers in 
the conservation of sick leave. For illness 
extending beyond 5 days a doctor’s certifi- 
cate may be required as proof. of illness or 
fitness to return. 

4. For absence beyond both annual and 
accrued leave a provision for reduced pay 
for a limited ‘period, usually less the pay for 
the substitute. 

5. In case of absence extending over sev- 
eral months due to illness, the contract is 
continued, subject to medical examinations, 
without pay for a maximum period of one 
year. 

E. Sick Leave AND TEACHER 
TeNnuRE.—Of course, the Tenure 
Law’ is basic to all contracts with 
teachers who are on “contractual con- 
tinued service.” The Tenure Law 
refers specifically to sick leave and 
leave of absence in Section 24-5 of the 
School Code with respect to its effect 
upon a teacher’s tenure status : 


The contractual continued service status 
of a teacher shall not be affected by absence 
caused by temporary illness or temporary 
incapacity as defined by regulations of the 
employing board, leave of absence mutually 
agreed upon between the teacher and the 
board, or because of absence while in the 
military service of the United States... . 

Under the statute quoted above 
the significant question is, How long 
can sick leave be extended before ten- 
ure is endangered? 

Williston, one of the foremost legal 
authorities on contract law, has stated 
in essence that (1) a contract for per- 
sonal service cannot be terminated un- 
til illness has been long enough to be 
material and until the breach of con- 





*Personnel Practices in Factory and Office, Il, 
Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 59, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 1943, 


p. 32. 
"Reference 1, supra, Sections 24-2 to 24-8, in- 
clusive, Chapter 122, 
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The author is third from left. Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, where 
the group. attended International Teachers Conference, is background. 


I went to MEXICO 








... and saw the MEXICANS 


No mad rush from resort 
to resort seeing only 
other tourists, was this! 


| WENT to Mexico on the N.E.A. 
tour this summer. It was a delightful 
and stimulating trip. 

No teacher needs convincing that 
travel is one of the most satisfactory 
and satisfying ways of getting an edu- 
cation, and N.E.A. Travel Service has 
some distinct advantages over com- 
mercial ventures. For one thing the 
travel service is not trying to make 
money ; so it is able to provide tours 
at lower cost. That alone should rec- 
ommend it to most teachers. 


To Go.. To See. . To Understand 


On an N.E.A. Tour, moreover, you 
will find people who are interested in 
learning—who want to go, to see, 
and to understand. Anyone who has 
had the experience of traveling with 
a group whose interest didn’t go be- 
yond a bridge table or a cocktail bar 
or maybe a juke box will appreciate 
this advantage. 

True it is often said that teachers 
need a variety of contacts. Our group 
included people from every school 
field and twenty-five states. I found 
that a very stimulating kind of variety. 
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By Dorrell Kilduff 
Principal, Piper School, Berwyn 


N.E.A. provided us with a day of 
pre-travel lectures. I’ve been teaching 
and studying Mexico more years than 
I like to acknowledge, yet I found 
these sessions helpful and informative. 

Hints about food, water, clothing, 
customs, manners smoothed our path 
many times during the trip and made 
us better travelers. 


Greatest Advantage 


The greatest advantage of traveling 
under N.E.A. sponsorship, however, 
was the contact that it gave us with 
the people of the country. Generally 
tourists meet only other tourists and 
the business people who are direetly 
concerned with travelers, and so do 
not touch the real life of the com- 
munity they visit. 

..» Like Old Friends 

The Mexican teachers did much to 
break down this barrier. A few of 
them came to seem like old friends, 
they spent so much time with us. 

Our Saturday conference with them 
did not settle the many problems in- 

(Continued on page 120) 
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VIGNETTES 


. . « Teacher-Tourist 
Gains New Viewpoints 
on Mexican Trip... 


It waS a shock to me to dis- 
cover that I was apt to be dis- 
liked as the national of a country 
that had taken away, as much in 
land amd resources as ever the 
Spaniards had taken away in 
treasure. 

* * * 


I came to appreciate the pride 
in an art-and a culture that ante- 


dated Plymouth Rock by a cen-. 


tury. 


* * * 


I got a new conception of the 
Mexican wrapped in his serape, 
asleep under a maguey plant, 
when I learned that he had 
walked perhaps thirty miles all 
night bearing a tremendous load ; 
then sat in a market street vend- 
ing those same wares. I envied 
him his power to relax and 
snatch sleep under such condi- 


tions. 
- . a 


I was glad that more than half 
the states of our Union were rep- 
resented on the tour. With me, 
these teachers from other states 
thrilled to domed clouds in sap- 
phire skies, to lofty structures 
either very old or ultramodern, 
to the sinuous curves of moun- 
tain highways, to a profusion of 
flowers and rich primary colors 
everywhere. 

Like me, they must have won- 
dered if there was any alchemy 
that would bring closer those de- 
pressing extremes of great pov- 
erty and tremendous wealth. 


* * * 


The generosity of the enter- 
tainment and the co-operation of 
the Mexican teachers deserves 
a prompt wholehearted return 
from teachers of the United 


States. 
* + * 


There are legal and financial 
difficulties that make the ex- 
change of teachers between our 
two countries almost nil. Private 
benefactors and schools may 
accomplish what public schools 
can not. 
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MATHEMATICS in the 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The Curriculum and Course of Study Guide 
suggests real-life situations in which 
pupils may experience the use of numbers. 


By Vernon L. Nickell . . . Superintendent of Public Instruction 


I. this discussion the term ‘“mathe- 
matics” rather than arithmetic is used 
because the program which has been 
set up for grades one to eight* deals 
with some concepts of size, shape, 
position, direction and so on which 
the term “arithmetic” does not ordi- 
narily include. 


To Reason Why 


The teaching of mathematics should 
involve understandings related to ev- 
eryday experiences. The development 
of number concepts and of skills and 
abilities should be motivated by creat- 
ing meaningful situations and through 
an application of the use of numbers 
to everyday living. Teachers should 
help their pupils to discover for them- 
selves the many uses of numbers and 
to reason out why the different. steps 
in computatian are taken. 

The building of concepts and mean- 
ing is emphasized in the primary 
grades ; meaning and skills are empha- 
sized in the intermediate grades ; ap- 
plications on the adult level are em- 
phasized in the upper grades. 

Certain learnings have been pro- 
posed for each of grades one to eight. 
Following this statement of suggested 
learnings in the Guide, one finds a 
discussion of suggested teaching pro- 
cedures for developing those learn- 
ings. For example, on pages 254-255 
twenty-one learnings are suggested 
for the first grade. On pages 255-269 
the teaching procedures are presented. 
The same type of organization follows 
for each of the other grades. 

It should not be presumed that the 
learnings which are listed are to be 
developed in succession as they appear 
on the printed page. It should be 
definitely understood that several 
learnings may be underway at the 
same time; that the learnings which 
are suggested for any grade are not 
to be used in any definite order. 


"Illinois Curriculum and Course of Study Guide 
for Elementary Schools, pages 249-340. 
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I can suggest in this article only 
certain sections which the teacher 
should study carefully. One of these 
helps is found on pages 274-275. This 
is a recommended vocabulary list for 
the-first three grades. 


It is not expected that the teacher 
shall use the list of words found there 
as a spelling list alone; it is important 
that pupils understand the meaning 
of such words as borrow, center, cir- 
cle, double, gallon, plus, minus, and 
many others. A similar list is found 
on other pages for the intermediate 
level and another list for the upper 
grade level. 


Teaching Aids 


Another section which might be 
cited as an example is the list of equip- 
ment for primary arithmetic which 
appears on page 279. 

To have the proper equipment is as 
important for learning number con- 
cepts and relations as it is for the 
study of geography, history, and other 
subjects. 

It is not possible for a teacher to 
do her best work in teaching arith- 
metic when her equipment consists 
only of a blackboard, crayon, eraser, 
textbook, notebook, and pencil. It is 
possible to do far more effective work 
when one makes use of flash cards, 
rulers, number charts, a calendar, and 
other equipment such as is recom- 
mended in the Guide. 


Experience ... Best Teacher 


A third section which has been of- 
fered in accordance with the principle 
that the meaning and use of numbers 
should be made clear, is found on 
pages 280-284. On those pages the 
teacher will find three different sug- 
gested activities which are only exam- 
ples of the many possible opportuni- 
ties for creating real-life situations in 
the schoolroom in which the pupils 

(Continued on page 121) 
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I. any plan for the reorganization 
of school districts due consideration 
must be given to all the legal results 
of such a reorganization. Consolida- 
tion of school districts is just one 
phase of the plan. The legal implica- 
tions constitute another phase, and 
such implications should be carefully 
considered. 

Our school survey committees we 
_ think are doing an excellent job of 
studying the school systems of the 
various counties. They will, it now 
appears probable, make recommenda- 
tions for district reorganization which, 
it properly executed, would put the 
school system of Illinois in the fore- 
front of those of all our states. 


There Is a Time— 


A plan for the consolidation of cer- 
tain districts, though wise in itself, 
nevertheless might be carried out at 
such a time that serious legal difficul- 
ties would be encountered. 

After a plan of consolidation has 
been agreed upon, the next most im- 
portant thing to consider is the proper 
time to execute the plan. 

Our School Code provides several 
methods for the organization of vari- 
ous kinds of consolidated school dis- 
tricts, but in none of these is any- 
thing said about the proper time to 
organize such districts. 

There are sections of the Code other 
than those providing for consolidation 
and also Supreme Court decisions 
which must be taken into considera- 
tion. A failure to recognize this might 
very easily result in hardship. 

Take the matter of school revenue. 
It is altogether possible that a con- 
solidation could be effected at such a 
time that neither the new consolidated 
district nor the old districts would 
receive any tax revenue for the year. 
This, of course, would be serious. 

Then there is the matter of the 
teacher’s contract. Such reorganiza- 
tion could be brought about at such a 
time that the teacher’s contract would 
be disturbed. It is this phase of reor- 
ganization which we propose to dis- 
cuss in this article. 

If certain school districts are con- 
solidated, the question will naturally 
arise as to what is to be done about 
the teachers who have contracts to 
teach m the old districts, and just 
what will be the effect of such a con- 
solidation upon the status of teachers 
who are on tenure. 
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The LEGAL RESULTS 
of REORGANIZATION 


In this article—the first of two—the author 
discusses teacher contracts and tenure. 


By J. F. Karber, Principal . . . 


BOARD OF DIRECTOR DISTRICTS 


First, let us consider this question 
in those districts governed by a board 
of directors. Teachers in such districts 
do not have a tenure status, but there 
are certain statutory provisions which 
must be observed by the board of di- 
rectors with reference to their re-em- 
ployment or dismissal. 

Section 24-1 of the School Code 
provides that unless the board of di- 
rectors gives the teacher written no- 
tice by April 25 she is not to be re-em- 
ployed, and states the reasons therefor, 
the teacher will be deemed to be re- 
employed upon the same contract terms 
as were had for the period of service 
which is at that time about. to expire. 


Good and Sufficient? 


A word may be said here about the 
sufficiency of the reasons assigned by 
the board for not re-employing the 
teacher. In Pack v. Sporleder et al, 
327 Ill. App. 420, the board of di- 
rectors, in their written notice to the 
teacher, stated as their reasons for not 
re-employing that the board might 
desire to reduce the salary and desired 
to select any teacher it saw fit to select. 

The court held that this was a suffi- 
cient compliance with the statute re- 
quiring written “reasons” to be given 
to any teacher, principal, or superin- 
tendent not to be re-employed. 


Due Notice 


The same Section of the Code also 
provides that teachers in districts 
governed by boards of directors may 
be employed for one-year periods and 
that after they have taught for two 
consecutive years in the district they 
may be employed thereafter for per- 
iods of one, two, or three years. 

If the teacher is employed for a 
one-year period, she must be notified 
by April 25 that she is not to be re- 
employed and given written reasons 
therefor. If she is employed for a 
two-year period, she must be given 
notice by April 25 of the year in which 
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her two-year contract expires. In case 
of a three-year contract the notice 
must be given by April 25 of the year 
in which the contract expires. 

A failure to give due notice as pro- 
vided gives the teacher another con- 
tract for a one-year, a two-year, or a 
three-year period as the case may be, 
provided the teacher hands in her 
written acceptance within the pre- 
scribed thirty days. 


When a Teacher Has a Contract 


The section of the Code under con- 
sideration also provides that teachers 
who have a two-year or three-year 
contract may be dismissed at the end 
of any school year when it becomes 
necessary to decrease the number of 
teachers because of a decreased enroll- 
ment or the discontinuance of any 
particular kind of teaching service. 

In order so to dismiss a teacher for 
these reasons, however, notice must 
be given the teacher at least sixty days 
before the end of the school year (and 
this has been held to mean sixty days 
before the close of school), and she 
must be given a statement of honor- 
able dismissal. 

It is to be especially noted that no- 
where in the Section is there any pro- 
vision made for dismissing a teacher 
before the close of the school year. (It 
does provide, however, that “this sec- 
tion does not affect the power of the 
board to dismiss an employee under 
Section 6-36,” but that section does 
not apply to the point discussed here.) 

The foregoing . statutory back- 
ground should make clear when a 
teacher has a contract to teach in a 
board of director district. Now let us 
consider how a consolidation of dis- 
tricts might affect such a contract. 


If District is Abolished by Law 

In other words, what would be the 
legal relation between a teacher and a 
district, when the teacher has a con- 


tract to teach, and the district goes out 
of existence by reason of being organ- 
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ized along with other districts into a 
consolidated district? 

In considering this question, we 
should bear in mind that the Legisla-* 
ture has plenary power over school 
districts. This has been stated over 
and over again by our Supreme Court. 

School ‘districts “are but parts of 
the machinery employed in carrying 
on the affairs of state, and they are 
subject to be changed, modified, or 
destroyed as the exigencies of the pub- 
lic may demand. Subject to the provi- 
sions of the National and State Con- 
stitutions the Legislature has supreme 
power over them and may by general 
law, define, alter, enlarge or abolish 
them, as in the legislative judgment 
the public welfare may require.” (Peo- 
ple v. Bartlett, 304 Il. 283.) 

Article I, Section 10, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States pro- 
vides, however, that “no state shall 
pass any law impairing the obligation 
of contracts.” 

Our own State Constitution has a 
similar prohibition in these words: 
“No ex post facto law, or law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts .. . 
shall be passed.” These provisions are 
as applicable to legislation dealing 
with schools as to any other legislation. 

The Supreme Court of Kansas, in 
passing upon this point, held in Fuller 
v. Consolidated Rural High School 
District, 138 Kan. 881, that where a 
school board of a certain district had 
entered into a contract with a teacher 
in the spring to teach the following 
year, but during the immediately fol- 
lowing summer the district was con- 
solidated with another, the original 
district was liable on the contract. 

The employing -board sought to 
avoid the contract on the ground that 
the power of the district to contract 
was subject to the limitation that the 
existence of the district was subject 
to the will of the legislature and that 
it might be disorganized at any time. 


Full Benefit under Contract 


In over-ruling the board’s conten- 
tion, the court held that any legisla- 
tive consolidation proceedings which 
would deprive the teacher of her full 
benefit under the contract would vio- 
late the board’s obligation contrary to 
the provision of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

According to the decision in this 
case, the teacher’s contract would not 
be affected if the district in which she 
has a contract to teach ceases to exist 
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as a result of consolidation with other 
school districts. 
If a consolidation is planned, its 


final consymmation should be so timed 


that teachers could be notified of their 
dismissal in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 24-1 of the Code 
as set out above. 

It should be planned far enough 
ahead of the initial proceedings, to 
give the teacher due notice of the 
termination of her services, which in 
the case of a teacher finishing any 
period of employment, whether a one-, 
a two-, or a three-year period, would 
be by. April 25. 

In the case of a teacher teaching 
under a two- or a three-year contract 
which lacks at least one more year of 
fulfillment, then the notice must be 
given at least sixty days before the 
close of school. (Certainly, abolishing 
a district would be discontinuing all 
teaching service in that school, and 
the section referred to would undoubt- 
edly be so construed. ) 

Otherwise, according to Fuller v. 
Consolidated Rural High School Dis- 
trict, supra, the teacher would be en- 
titled to perform her contract for 
another year at least, or have her sal- 
ary for same, subject, of course, to 
the amount which might be offered in 
mitigation of damages. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION DISTRICT 


Now, let us-consider the status of a 
teacher’s contract in,a board of edu- 
cation district when such district is 
consolidated with other districts. 

What has been said with reference 
to teachers employed by a board of 
directors may be applied, in great 
measure, to a teacher who is conclud- 
ing her probationary period. 

The board of education, however, 
must give such probationary teacher 
written notice of dismissal stating the 
specific reason therefor, by registered 
mail, at least sixty days before the end 
of such period. 

It would seem that a different con- 
clusion should be reached when it 
comes to considering the status of the 
teacher who is on tenure. Some of 
our higher courts have handed down 
decisions to the effect that a tenure 
teacher may not complain if her posi- 
tion is abolished by consolidation. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania in Walker’s Appeal, 332 Pa. 
488, held, in effect, that: 

1) All legislation must be construed 
as tending to favor the public inter- 
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ests; when it conflicts with private 
interests, the public interest to be 
primarily served is the dominating 
one, not the interest of the individual. 

2) The tenure act and the statute 
providing for the consolidation of 
school districts stand together, and 
effect should be given to both, and one 
should not by judicial construction be 
carried so far as to destroy the clear 
legislative public policy of the other 
where that policy equally favors both. 

3) When a teacher contracts under 
the tenure act, such a contract is sub- 
ject to termination if the school dis- 
trict in which he teaches is joined 
with another district. That such a 
joinder extinguishes the relation be- 
tween the teacher and the board and 
terminates the contract, is the holding 
of the court in this case. 

A Statement of Legislative Policy 

One might ask whether the provi- 
sion of the United States Constitution 
which forbids a state to pass any law 
impairing the obligation of a contract 
would prohibit the legislature from 
abolishing a school district, as would 
be the case in providing for the con- 
solidation of districts, if in so doing 
it would terminate the tenure status 
of a teacher in that district. _ 

The United States Supreme Court 
held in Phelps v. Board of Education, 
300 U. S. 319, that tenure legislation 
is merely a statement of legislative 
policy which may be changed by the 
legislature at its option and that it 
does not confer upon teachers any 
right which cannot be revoked by sub- 
sequent amendment or repeal. In other 
words, this case holds that a tenure 
teacher has a legislative status and not 
a contractual status. 


Can Create a Contract 


The same court, however, held in 
State ex. rel. Anderson v. Brand, 303 
U. S. 95, that a statute could be so 
worded that the legislature would cre- 
ate a contract with tenure teachers 
which could not be amended or re- 
pealed. The court, in this instance, 
was considering an Indiana case. 

It said that ordinarily the function 
of the legislature is to make laws 
which declare the policy of the state 
and are subject to amendment or re- 
peal at the will of the legislature, but 
that legislative enactments may con- 
tain provisions which, when accepted 
as a basis of action by individuals, 
become contracts which then may not 
be impaired. 
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Illinois Tenure Act 


When we read the Illinois Teacher 
Tenure Act, we can come to but one 
conclusion. The Act itself provides 
for its amendment or repeal in the fol- 
lowing words : “Nothing herein limits 
the right of the General Assembly to 
amend or repeal any part of Sections 
24-2 to 24-7, inclusive, or any contract 
resulting therefrom.” 

Thus, in the light of the Phelps v. 
Board of Education case, supra, a 
teacher on tenure in Illinois has mere- 
ly a statutory status and not a con- 
tractual one, and consequently cannot 
complain if her position is abolished. 

An interesting question might 
arise in cases where a district gov- 
erned by a board of education is con- 
solidated with districts governed by 
boards of directors when the teachers 
in the board of education district, or 
some of them, are on tenure. 

The tenure teachers in the board 
of education, district will lose their 
positions just the same as will those 
employed in the board of director dis- 
tricts, (provided the consolidation is 
brought about at the proper time). 

The employment of the teachers for 
the new consolidated district will de- 
pend upon the will of the board of 
education of the new district. It may 
employ whom it pleases. If it employs 
some of the old tenure teachers, or all 
of them, all well and good. Should it 
see fit not to employ any of them, 
however, the case would be the same. 

If the board should employ some 
of the old tenure teachers, the ques- 
tion might arise as to whether they 
would immediately go on tenure un- 
der the new organization or whether 
they would have to serve another pro- 
bationary period. 

That a full probationary period is 
required of teachers employed in new- 
ly consolidated districts, was the hold- 
ing of the California District Court of 
Appeals in Kauke v. Unified School 
District, 115 P. (2d) 576, and this 
would apply to the teachers who were 
on tenure in the old district. 

The foregoing is at least “one man’s 
opinion” based upon a study of the 
School Code and various court deci- 
sions on the effect of reorganization 
on teacher contracts, tenure, and pro- 
bation. These conclusions stress the 
importance of carefully considering 
the proper time for submitting a pro- 
position to consolidate districts. By so 
doing, legal entanglements may be 
avoided entirely. 
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ten minutes a day 


By Lucille A, Melzer . 


_ me SCENE Is the Second Grade’s 
regular reading circle. 

“Oh! Mrs. Melzer, there’s a poem 
on the next page. Let’s read it to- 
gether.” 

We do, sometimes several times, 
each putting as much expression (fa- 
cial and vocal). as he wants, no one 
paying any attention to the others 
except that we do keep together. 
Even after all this, some individuals 
ask to read it alone. 

I credit the children’s love of poet- 
ry to the ten minutes a day we spend 
on choral reading. I think this first 
ten minutes of each afternoon is as 
popular a period as our Amateur 
Hour (thirty minutes each Friday 
afternoon) or our Rhythm Band that 
we enjoy every time we have had 
an especially good spelling lesson. 

Now back to the ten minutes! Dur- 
ing the noon hour on Monday I put 
a stanza (five to eight lines) of some 
sure-to-be-liked poem on the board 
and pull the map down over it so no 
one can see it. When the children 
have assembled, the map goes up. I 
read the day’s selection to them first, 
with as much vim and vitality as I can 
muster. Then I call for volunteers to 
read it. One hand in response means 
“read it,” two hands “say it by heart.” 





. « Central School, Des Plaines 


The best readers are usually the 
first to volunteer but soon the more 
timid are ready. By the time the tenth 
reader offers—frequently much soon- 
er—two hands begin to appear and 
these volunteers recite from the front 
of the room. 

When the ten minutes are up, we 
read the stanza together; then wait 
for Tuesday. , 

On Tuesday, those who didn’t read 
it on Monday are given a chance, and 
any volunteer may say it from mem- 
ory. Then the board is erased and we 
say it together. 

Wednesday is like Monday, with 
new stanzas. If it’s more of the same 
poem, those reciting “by heart” say 
the preceding stanza also. Thursday 
is a repetition of Tuesday. On Friday 
we say all the poems for which there 
are requests, which is usually all we 
know. Toward the end of the year, 
however, this is impossible, as we 
couldn’t say them all in half an hour. 

The children really love this per- 
iod, and we never have a mother visit 
but Junior asks if we won't say our 
poems for her. Many tell how they 
always say all of them, after they are 
in bed and the light is out, before 
they go to sleep. 

(Continued on page 120) 


DELINQUENCY PREVENTION © 


in the SCHOOLS... 


By Chester C. Scott . . . Division 


Reacis as it is conducted in our 
public schools is definitely and com- 
prehensively a program of delinquency 
prevention. This point is better stated 
in the positive; namely, that our 
schools are a most powerful force in 
moulding the lives of youth. 

The general effect of education 
upon the probability of crime raté or 
upon the chances of a given individ- 
ual’s becoming a criminal is conclu- 
sively forecast by statistics. 

A survey of the inmates of 4 state 
correctional institution indicated that 
less than 5 percent of the penal popu- 
lation were high-school graduates. A 
recent study of prisoners in Federal 
penitentiaries showed the average 
school attainment to be somewhat less 
than the eighth grade. 


Holding Power . . . Measure of 
School 


The implication here is evident. In- 
dividuals who for one reason or an- 
other drop out of school at an early 
age add greatly to the probability of 
their becoming involved in crime. 

The State Division for Delinquency 
Prevention, which is part of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, has been 
assigned the task of reducing the num- 
ber of young people who are com- 
mitted to the State reform schools. 
This it is to do through a program of 
stimulating the local communities of 
the State to correct conditions which 
contribute to juvenile delinquency. 

This program depends upon obtain- 
ing the fullest possible use by each 
community of its own facilities for 
youth guidance and correction: its 
courts, and police, its schools and 
churches, its playgrounds and clubs. 

From our experience in the field 
we of the Division recognize the 
school as our staunch ally in every 
community which undertakes a pro- 
gram of delinquency prevention. But 
it must be said of our schools as of 
every other agency, that no matter 
how worthy their activities may be, 
the real measure of their effectiveness 
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for Delinquency Prevention . . 


depends upon their ability to reach the 
people for whom they are intended, 
and in so doing to draw the under- 
standing and co-operation of the com- 
munity to the program they offer. 

From the standpoint of the commu- 
nity and its interest in youth welfare 
the case of one youngster who is mal- 
adjusted at school can be of no less 
concern than that of each of the many 
who are well adjusted. 


To Fit the Pupil 


While every item of the school cur- 
riculum and program can contribute 
toward the teaching of good charac- 
ter, there are three aims in school ad- 
ministration that appeal to the writer 
as bearing directly upon a concerted 
program of delinquency prevention. 
These are: 

1. The early recognition of individual 
differences in pupils attending school, to the 
end that individual defects be corrected and 
individual guidance applied to the child’s 
adjustment in school 

2. Modification of the school curriculum 
to allow varied and practical lines of study 
suitable to a changing world and a variety 
of economic and social backgrounds 

3. The organization of community life 
around the school as center, with resultant 
improvement in neighborhood conditions 
and better parent-school relationships 

The first two of these have been 
frequently and thoroughly elaborated 
by competent educational leaders and 
will not be enlarged- upon here. They 
are being commendably applied in 
various districts in the state of Illinois 
under the leadership of Mr. Ray Gra- 
ham, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and Director of 
Education of Exceptional Children. 


The Dream and the Faith 


It is in the area stated in the third 
point mentioned above that the Divi- 
sion for Delinquency Prevention has 
been able to contribute most largely. 
One of the first steps to be taken in 
developing local facilities for youth 
work in a given community is an ap- 
preciation of the resources that al- 
ready exist in that community. This 
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Three aims of school ad- 
ministration bear directly 
upon delinquency preven- 
tion, the author believes. 


. The Department of Public Welfare 


applies to our schools as well as to 
law enforcement, recreation, or social 
service agencies, 

The thought that our schools are 
worth being thankful for does not 
often occur to us. We are proud of 
the fact that we have free, public edu- 
cation available to all children. Its 
very universality makes it so com- 
monplace that it is accepted without 
thought as to how it was won. 

We forget the deprivations of those 
who built our early log schoolhouses, 
who demanded of education only that 
their children should ‘learn to read 
and write, a privilege formerly re- 
served for nobles and kings. We for- 
get the dreams of our own parents, 
who wanted for their children some- 
thing better than they had themselves. 

It is well to remind ourselves of 
these benefits we have inherited and 
in so doing realize our own responsi- 
bility to our schools and to the devel- 
opment of educational programs in 
keeping with the needs of our day. 


The sacrifices and deprivations for 
our schools have not all been made by 
our ancestors and the dream of better 
futures, and the faith to realize them 
have not yet all been declared. 


Great Credit to the People 


I venture to suggest that the prob- 
lems and dangers which face our sys- 
tem of free public education today are 
as great as those which have faced it 
in any other generation, even the gen- 
eration that carved its schoolhouses 
out of logs. 


If you doubt this, let me point out 
a few items that should be of concern 
to every citizen. For instance, there _ 
will be great acclaim to the leader and 
great credit to the people who can 
solve the problem of increased pay for 
teachers, without which teaching as a 
profession is bound to languish. The 
number of young married men who 
contemplate teaching as a career 
grows ever smaller, and bodes no 
good for the training we desire our 
youth to have. 
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Exclusive Academies? 


Another problem facing our schools 
is how to make education practical. 
At a time when more and more youth 
are going to high school and college, 
industry finds more and more appli- 
cants for employment who are not 
properly trained to make a living. 

Every employer who has had to 
deal with in-service training for new 
employees knows the importance of 
the problem, and every student who 
has specialized only to find he is in 
the wrong specialty has felt its sting. 

If we fail in our own generation to 
reconcile the program of our public 
schools with the requirements of in- 
dustry, our public high schools are 
doomed to-become exclusive academ- 
ies for those who seek academic or 
professional careers. 


Values . . Ideas . . Meaning 


And yet another problem that we 
must solve, if we are to transmit to 
the next generation the things which 
we have found of value to ourselves: 
how to get into our teachings the con- 
tent which deals with values and 
ideals and meaning ? 

It is useless to teach facts unless 
we teach also their significance. 

We like to remind ourselves of the 
story of the teacher who, when asked 
what subjects she taught, replied that 
she didn’t teach subjects, she taught 
boys and girls. This sounds to us fun- 
damental. It follows the thought of 
the Master and Teacher who said to 
some fishermen beside Galilee, “Fol- 
low me and I will make you fishers 
of men.” 


The Child Demands 


By what means do we expect to 
transmit to the next generation our 
philosophy of life, of government, our 
faith in fellowmen, our devotion to 
home and family ties? It is here that 
the school is handicapped without the 
aid of the home and the church. 

How much of the responsibility for 
character-building in our children can 
be placed on the school and how much 
on the home is a question eternally 
debated by teachers and parents alike. 

But on one point there is a whole- 
hearted agreement and that is that the 
welfare of the child demands closest 
co-operation between the school and 
the home. Only so can the teaching and 
experiences of each be brought to sup- 
port rather than undermine the other. 

(Continued on page 122) 
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HIGH SCHOOL and JOB? 


Will work-study programs provide for 
most of those who now drop out of 
school? What changes must be made? 


By Owen B. Wright . . . Principal . . . Rock Island High School 


vi QUESTION of whether high- 
school age children should work has 
always been a question of when, 
where, and how much.” This state- 
ment introduces a study made by the 
National Child Labor Committee.* 

The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee decided to study representative ex- 
amples of wartime programs for three 
reasons : 


1. It has a critical concern to make cer- 
tain that industrial exploitation of young 
people does not occur under the guise of 
education. 

2. It believes that it is desirable that 
part-time employment of secondary ‘school 
students, which is legal in all states, be 
brought under school supervision and school 
control. 

3. It has always been aware that higher 
age limits for employment must be supple- 
mented by school programs adapted to the 
interests of students who are held in school 
through the operation of child labor laws. 


The objectives of the study were to 
find out: 
' J. Whether there was evidence that these 
work-experience programs had definite edu- 
cational value for students who, for one 
reason or another, were not well adjusted 
in the regular curriculum. 


2. Whether the students obtained better 
jobs and better working conditions under 
school-controlled work programs than they 
obtained in the after-school jobs they found 
for themselves. 

3. What method of organization and ad- 
ministration produced best results. 

4. What schools, employers, labor, pa- 
rents, and students thought of the programs 
and their continuarice on a permanent basis. 

The study describes the administra- 
tion, guidance placement and supervi- 
sion and supervising procedures used 
in. various cities, pointing out the 
strengths and weaknesses found and 
the personnel and services needed if 
students are to benefit from part-time 
work programs. 

The study is an appraisal, not a 
statistical survey, but includes evi- 
dence from school records as to the 
effect of work experience on scholar- 
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ship, school attendance, and tardiness, 
supplemented by opinions of students, 
parents, and principals as to the values 
of work experience. 

The report warns that the continu- 
ance or extension of work-study pro- 
grams must*inevitably depend on the 
economic conditions prevailing at any 
given time. 

Students must not be provided with 
part-time paid employment at the ex- 
pense of primary wage earners. Wage 
scales must be maintained and, in 
periods of unemployment, work ex- 
perience of a different type may have 
to be substituted, such as unpaid par- 
ticipation in school or community 
projects which do not compete with 
private industry. 

Part-time employment in school- 
work programs, however, can be a 
factor in keeping out of the full-time 
labor market some students who 
would otherwise drop out of school as 
soon as they reach the end of the com- 
pulsory school attendance age. 


More Meaningful Experience 


The evidence obtained in this study 
of work experience programs organ- 
ized during war years suggests : 

1. That such programs, if they are to be 
continued, will need careful evaluation and 
the adoption of definite procedures and safe- 
guards that could not always be provided in 
the many rapidly developed and often large- 
scale programs that were set up under war- 
time pressures. 

2. That such programs, though they 
should not be regarded as the solution of all 
the problems in secondary education, may 
become one of the many resources that will 
be developed to provide more meaningful 
educational experience than the secondary 
school curriculum now does. 

In the light of this important re- 
port, the following statement of the 
Rock Island Senior High School work 
situation is made. 

In the Rock Island Senior High 
School, as in other high schools all 
over the United States, during the 
war there was a great demand for stu- 
dents, both boys and girls, to work 
part- or full-time to relieve the man- 


power shortage. 
(Continued on page 124) 





LIVING ENGLISH in ENGLAND 


An Illinois woman in England as an 


By Helen Rand Miller 


exchange teacher finds the English 


“carrying on”; the language growing. 


“ 

B. you don’t talk as. the essayists 
in the Nineteenth Century wrote,” I 
said to the teachers one day at tea 
break. 

We really do have a tea break in 
the middle of the morning and an- 
other in the middle of the afternoon. 
Twice each day the girls in domestic 
(in home economics classes) set the 
table in the staff room. The tea and 
the conversation are excellent. 


After two months I still have to ask 
the teachers to explain expressions 
they use and those I read and hear 
elsewhere. 

It should not be surprising that 
there is so much new, living language. 
The English have done a deal of liv- 
ing since the Nineteenth Century, and 
of course language always grows with 
the lives of the people who use it. 
Words acquire new meanings, they 
are used in different ways, and new 
words grow out of old ones. 


“Please, Miss, Carry On” 


Carry on is an expression that I 
hear very often in many kinds of sit- 
uations. 

A boy said in class, “Please, Miss, 
I have made my corfections. Shall 
I carry on with my reading?” He was 
asking if he should read his library 
book. 

When I paused while reading 
Treasure Island to ask the boring 
questions that teachers never learn 
not to ask, a voice piped up, “Please, 
Miss, carry on.” He was telling me 
to go on with the story. 

The meaning of the expression is 
woven into the lives of the people. It 
is the social spirit of the English to- 
day. It is an encouraging sign to go 
ahead. That is what England is doing 
today. 


Quiz Addicts, Take Notice 


You might think before you look at 
their meanings whether you would 
understand the foilowing words and 
expressions if you heard them in con- 
versation. Or read them to a class to 
see how many understand them. 
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“Ladder-Proof’ Hose 


1. Full stop—period. The English 
children have lessons in beginning 
sentences with capital letters and end- 
ing them with full stops. 

2. Drawing pins—thumb _ tacks. 
The English children say that it is 
natural to call them drawing pins be- 
cause they are used on drawing 
boards. I tell them that it is natural to 
call them thumb tacks because we can 
push them in with our thumbs. 

3. Bone idle—very idle. “That boy 
is not stupid ; he is just bone idle.” 

4. Dust man — garbage collector. 
We have speculated as to which is 
more euphonious. 

5. Feeling dicky—feeling sick. 

6. Miking—putting in time; not 
working but drawing pay. 

7. Scrounge, scrounger—to take, 
as “I’ve scrounged this pencil.” 

8. In digs—in rented rooms. “I 
lived in digs last year.” 

9. Reel of cotton—spool of thread. 

10. Elevenses—mid-morning break 
for coffee or tea. An eleven o'clock 
radio orchestra pfogram is called 
“Elevenses.”” 

11. Ladder-proof hose —- stockings 
that will not get runs. 


Streamlined Models 


The English language in England 
has, of course, been developing ac- 
cording to the laws of change. One of 
these laws that a newcomer to Eng- 
land notices, is that expressions tend 
to get shorter, to go more directly to 
the point, to say more in less time and 
space. This goes right along with the 
other historical changes that make it 
possible for us to live more in a min- 
ute than people used to live in an 
hour, or in a year. Here are some 
examples of condensed meaning : 

1. Footballer is shorter than the 
man who plays football. 

2. “The Scouter (Boy Scout of- 
ficer) should tell the recruit.” 

3. Cricketer is shorter than cricket 
player. 

4. Telephonist (with the accent on 
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the second syllable) is shorter than 
telephone operator. 

. 5. The under eighteens (or under 
18’s) is shorter than those eighteen 
years old and younger. 

6. Demob, demobbing, demobbed is 
shorter than demobilize. 

The English have not found a word 
for the one who receives a letter. Re- 
cipient is too labored, and it will not 
fit into a parallel construction like 
sender and getter. The finger fatigue, 
the ink and paper that are wasted in 
writing the one who receives a letter! 
A short word is needed ! 

Different parts of speech may be 
made for old words. For example, 
“After we have heard the report of 
the committee, we will finalize our de- 
cisions.” 

The English say, “courses in moth- 
ercraft and librarianship”; they say, 
“the manageress of the canteen.” 

It would be possible to make a long 
list of English and American collo- 
quial expressions that say similar 
things in different ways. Such a list 
would show that sometimes the Eng- 
lish and sometimes the Americans 
have discovered the slicker expres- 
sions. That is just the way history 
develops—unevenly, with here an ad- 
vance and there another advance. 


English Wordy? So Are Americans 


Comparing English and American 
expressions has led me to a principle 
of international understanding. Two 
English women have said to me ever 
so politely, wher I asked them how 
American English struck them; that it 
seems very wordy to them. The 
Americans seem to them to use many 
more words than are necessary. 

That is exactly the criticism I made 
to myself of the English when I first 
arrived. My teacher complex itched 
to rewrite their letters and news- 
papers to show them how it could all 
be said so much more directly. I 
thought they talked all around Robin 
Hood’s barn. Their unfamiliar accents 
and expressions irritated my patience 
until one day a man in an office said — 
to another woman and me, “Won't 
you sit down? I'll just get another 
chair.” 

As he left I said to the woman, “It 
seems to me that the English use the 
word just a great deal. Why didn’t 
he simply say, ‘I'll get a chair’?” She 
explained that the just meant that it 
was no trouble at all. 

Then the light of understanding 
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English Boys and Girls 
Want American Friends 


“Please, Miss, can you find a pen 
pal for me in the United States?” 
many children have asked me. 

All the pupils in my English school 
are eleven, twelve, or thirteen years 
old. If you are one of those ages, will 
you write a letter to a boy or girl 
your age? It will make us very happy 
here. 

Just write for the first time “To a 
boy——-years old” or “To a girl—— 
years old,” and your letter will be 
given to someone your age. 

The boys and girls here want to 
know how you live, what you do, 
and all about your school. 

They would like to have articles 
written by you for their school paper. 
In return they would send you stories 
for your school paper. 

They would like pictures of you, 
your home, your school. 

They would like cancelled United 
States stamps—any kind, especially 
airmail and special delivery stamps. 
They will be glad to send you Brit- 
ish stamps. 

Address your first letter to: 
Mr. Roland Cartwright, Headmaster 
Hounslow Heath Secondary 

Modern School 
Cambridge Road 
Hounslow, Middlesex, England 

HELEN RAND MILLER 











began to dawn on me. When the 
words and the things for which they 
stood were unfamiliar to me, I had to 
strain to get the minimum essentials, 
and all the rest was confusion. Grad- 
ually I began to understand and feel 
the graciousness, the exactness, the 
nicety of the expressions. 


“Look Out for the Platform” 


For example, on my first ride in the 
underground | noticed the sign: “Be- 
fore Alighting Look Out for the Plat- 
form.” I thought to myself that 
“Watch Your Step” is a much better 
warning sign. 

But I learned that it is not your 
step that you must watch but the plat- 
form. Sometimes it is level with the 
train floor, sometimes above and 
sometimes below. I saw a man who 
may have been watching his step but 
not where he stepped walk out of a 
train door on the wrong side and 
plunge to the tracks below. 

I have decided that the sign is 
exactly right; what it says as it says 
it, is exactly the thing to have in 
mind. 

(Continued on page 121) 
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How To Get More Teachers 


N.E.A. Commission recommends 
eight avenues of public action. 


= NATIONAL EDUCATION Associa- 
tion’s new Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards in its initial three-day session of 
organization, held in Washington, 
D. C., issued a prepared statement for 
press and radio in which it declared 
that the emergency in teacher supply 
and preparation is now a major crisis 
of our national life. 

Better, not poorer qualified ; more, 
not fewer teachers, are needed to pre- 
pare elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege students to meet the domestic 
and world problems that lie ahead 
of the United States, it maintained. 

The commission stated its belief 
that the following action must be 
taken : 

Higher Levels 


1. Minimum salaries should be 
started at much higher levels for in- 
experienced persons with four years 
of college preparation. Annual salar- 
ies should yield the equivalent of a 
$45 per week on a 52-week basis. 

2. Annual salary increases should 
start with the second year of service 
and should continue with additional 
experience and training. A level of at 
least $4000 should be reached in ten 
vears for college trained persons. 


Teaching Load 


3. Traditional overloads must be 
reduced to preserve the health and 
morale of teachers and to adjust 
school instruction to individual dif- 
ferences in ability. A teacher cannot 
change from ineffective mass instruc- 
tion methods to more individualized 
attention to differing abilities and 
needs, unless the standard size of 
classes is brought within the range of 
25 to 30 pupils. 

Teachers in departmentalized 
schools, such as high schools, cannot 
deal effectively with more than 100 
pupils per day in four, or at most, 
five classes per day, plus the extra 
curricular duties expected of them. 


Teacher Selection 


4. Our colleges and universities 
must, as soon as it is possible, cease 
to admit for preparation and to grad- 
uate into the teaching profession per- 
sons with low ability. Far more stu- 
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dents of high ability must be attracted 
into teaching by adequate salaries and 
modern school programs. 


The School Housing Problem 


5. The communities of our Nation 
must realize quickly that they must 
spend more money on education as 


~they do on everything else. Rising 


prices are doubling the cost of con- 
struction, yet present buildings will 
not house tomorrow’s avalanche of 
children. 

The defenses for war and peace 
begin in the primary grades and con- 
tinue through the graduate schools. 
Education in large groups deprives 
children of individual opportunity, 
and mass regimentation deprives fu- 
ture citizens of opportunities to prac- 
tice the initiative and co-operative 
endeavors that appear to be promis- 
ing hopes for a functional Democracy. 
Superior education is expensive, but 
not so costly as deterioration or regi- 
mentation. 


Our Human Resources 


Further, since many of our most 
talented students do not go on to 
higher education because of lack of 
finances, the commission recommends 
the extension of state scholarships to 
the most competent as a wise social 
investment in talent. 

6. Opposition to adequate taxes for 
education must be overcome. The 
budgets for education are a basic in- 
vestment in citizenship and not a used 
up expenditure. We spend about 
$2,500,000,000 or 1.5 percent of our 
present national income on elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 

Nationwide Equalization 

England is spending about 2 per- 
cent of her national income on an 
expanding plan of education. The 
U.S.S.R. is reported to be spending 
from 5 to 8 percent of her national 
income on education. 

Our Nation’s present educational 
budget needs to be increased speedily 
by one-half to $2,000,000,000 from 
local, state, and Federal sources in 
order to re-establish a teaching pro- 
fession and to educate all of the 
Nation’s children. 
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Substantial Federal subsidies only 
can fairly equalize the tax load for 
education on a nationwide basis. 
Equalization cannot be effected other- 
wise. Unfortunately, the least money 
for schools is available in states and 
communities where children are the 
most numerous. Rural life with over 
one-hali of the children is spending a 
scant one-third of the Nation’s edu- 
cational budget on them. 


Expansion of Training Facilities 


The common trend of spending less 
money per student on teacher prep- 
aration than for other types of gen- 
eral and professional higher educa- 
tion must be remedied. Adequate 
preparation for teaching requires pro- 
fessional libraries, campus and off- 
campus laboratory schools, supervised 
practice teaching and interneships, 
psycho-educational clinics, graduate 
work, and more community contacts. 

These facilities require much more 
money than is now usually appropri- 


ated to teachers colleges, liberal arts 


colleges, and schools of education for 
teacher-preparing purposes. The av- 
erage length of college preparation of 
all teachers should be lengthened to 
four and five years. 


The Teacher In Service 


7. Effective tenure, retirement, and 
tax legislation must be extended to 
all states and institutions. 

8. In-service education of teachers 
is of prime importance. Teacher 
educating colleges and universities 
should provide consultant service 
which would give stimulation and 
growth for teachers in terms of their 
communities and the children they 
teach. Such services cannot be ren- 
dered with present staff, and, if es- 
tablished, must be supported by addi- 
tional funds. 

9. Affiliated commissions on teach- 
er education and professional stand- 
ards in each of the state education 
associations should be established at 
once. 


To Undertake National Campaign 


The National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards plans a national campaign 
to present to the public the basic facts 
of the situation—the importance of 
the teacher to national effectiveness. 
It will appeal to business, to labor, 
and to agricultural groups. 

(Continued on page 125) 
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The Future of 


the AUDIO-VISUAL MOVEMENT 


, ae are several important reasons 
why the audio-visual movement is the 
most powerful to confront American 
education. Potent among them is the 


. fact that millions of returning veter- 


ans, familiar with the audio-visual 
materials used in their military train- 
ing, now are interested in the teaching 
techniques of the schools. 


Far Corners Sighted 


The schools today face the task of 
helping both youth and adults to think 
in terms of international relationships, 
and to understand the peoples of the 
far corners of the earth. The motion 
picture will be the dominant factor in 
this significant undertaking, bringing 
Americans face to face with living 
conditions and experiences of citizens 
of other nations. 

Industry has learned the effective- 
ness of audio-visual aids in training 
personnel, and will encourage educa- 
tors to make wider use of such teach- 
ing tools, particularly in vocational 
programs. 

Guidance programs will be more 
effective and will meet with greater 
favor when supplemented with accu- 
rate audio-visual information. Adult 
education can be materially improved 
by the same means. 

Within the next two years at most, 
all forms of audio-visual teaching ma- 
terials will be widely accepted as sup- 
plements to other classroom teaching 
devices. To each will be assigned the 
job for which it was designed, includ- 
ing the flat picture, the stereoscope, 
3%4x4 slides, 2x2 slides, film strips, 
transcriptions, silent and sound mo- 
tion pictures. 

Universities, colleges, and normal 
schools will establish teacher-training 
classes in the field of audio-visual aids. 
Teachers will learn how to evaluate 
and select the various forms of teach- 
ing materials, for evaluative criteria 
will have been established. 

Content of audio-visual material 
will be planned by teachers or other 

Evrtor’s Note: A review of the address given 
by Mr. Crakes at the American Vocational 
ciation Convention, Buffalo, oe Y., 1946. Reprinted 


= American Vocational Journal, September, 


By C. R. Crakes - 


authorities familiar with the subject 
matter and with the art of teaching. 
It will become authoritative and tail- 
ored to classroom use. 

Buildings will be properly designed 
to house audio-visual departments. 
This may be accomplished by equip- 
ping classrooms for the full use of 
such teaching aids or equipping one 
centralized room in each building to 
serve as a projection room. 

The classroom teaching film will 
not average more than 400 feet, and 
probably will be of less footage in 
many cases. A maximum of ten min- 
utes is sufficient to present audio- 
visual material in any one class period. 

Individual classroom teachers will 
acquire a mastery of the proper tech- 
niques of using each form of audio- 
visual teaching device. Proper use of 
these teaching tools now is the Num- 
ber One problem. 


The Pause that Enlightens 


Sound motion pictures will have 
less commentary and more natural 
sound. Commentators will use a vo- 
cabulary understood by the age and 
grade level of students for whom the 
film was planned. Neither will the 
comméntator carry on a continuous 
lecture ; there will be plenty of pauses 
to give pupils an opportunity to con- 
centrate and to think about the pic- 
ture they are viewing. 

Individual school systems will de- 
velop their own libraries of basic 
teaching films and other types of 
audio-visual materials, leaving the 
larger rental bureaus to handte more 
specialized and expensive forms of 
teaching aid. 

Schools will produce many of their 
own basic teaching materials. 

More research will be done in col- 
leges and universities on use of audio- 
visual teaching materials. 

To be truly professional, teachers 
must use the best tools available in 
their endeavor to train youth to be 
efficient citizens. Audio-visual teach- 
ing materials will be generally in- 
cluded among the more effective and 
functioning classroom training devices. 
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ws Ninety-Third Annual Meeting 
of the Illinois Education Association 
will feature headline speakers and 
outstanding music. 


Classroom Teacher Leader 


Miss Virginia Kinnaird, regional 
director of the Department of .Class- 
room Teachers of the National Edu- 
cation Association, an Indiana teach- 
er leader, will address the session 
Thursday afternoon, December 26, 
Miss Kinnaird has served as presi- 
dent of the Indiana Classroom Teach- 
ers Association and the Indiana State 
Teachers Association. 


Banquet Session 


Dr. William T. McGovern, head 
of the Political Science Department 
of Northwestern University, an out- 
standing authority on international 
affairs, with years of experience in 
Europe and the Orient, will address 
the banquet session on Wednesday, 
December 26. His subject is “The 
World We Live In.” 

Dr. McGovern during World War 
Il served as a Government liaison 
officer between the Army, Navy, and 
State Department in the various war 
theatres. 

Dr. Edwin G. Reeder, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, will serve as toast- 
master at the annual banquet. 

The choir of Lincoln High School, 
East St. Louis, of over 100 voices, in 
connection with the annual banquet 
will present a program under the 
direction of Miss Daisy O. West- 
brook, accompanied by Miss Johnetta 
Randolph. 


Report on Russia 


John H. Strom, who recently be- 
came a world renowned figure as a 
result of his articles reporting a tour 
in Russia, will be the featured speaker 
at the night session, Friday, Decem- 
ber 27. Mr. Strom, an Itlinois man, 
formerly managing editor of Prairie 
Farmer, by special arrangement will 
give, an exclusive and final address 
regarding his uncensored travels. He 
will present slides of pictures he took 
on the trip. 

A musical program at this session 
will be presented by Miss Joanne Gill, 
Virginia, harp, and Bill Kennedy, 
marimba. Both will be accompanied 
by Wendell C. Kennedy at the piano. 

The reception at the headquarters 
building is first event in the social 
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Ninety-Third Annual Meeting 1.E.A. 


Chief concern of delegates is business but the 
Program promises many other attractive features. 


calendar of the convention. It is 
scheduled for 5:00 p.m. Thursday, 
December 26. A social and dance will 
conclude the day’s activities on 
Friday, December 27. 


Luncheon and Dinner Meetings 


Among groups that have arranged 
lun¢heon or dinner meetings are: 
Woman Delegates, Affiliated Teach- 
ers Associations, Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association, Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Illi- 
nois County Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, Delta Kappa Gamma, and 
Phi Delta Kappa. 

The business sessions promise to 
be among the most interesting and 
important that the association has ex- 
perienced. Scheduled for the consid- 
eration of the delegates are three pro- 
posals to amend the organization’s 
Constitution, text of which follows. 


Amendments Proposed 
PROPOSITION I 


To amend Article IX, Representative 
Assembly, by striking the phrase (-elect) 
in the first sentence, thus providing that 
presidents of Divisions, rather than presi- 
dents-elect shall serve as delegates to the 
Representative Assembly. 

Note: This amendment is required since 
now Division presidents are not seated until 
July first next following their election. 
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PROPOSITION II 

To amend Article X, Sections, by adding 
the sentence, “Such sections shall be recog- 
nized as ‘affiliates of the association and 
shall be entitled to use the term, ‘Affiliated 
with the Illinois Education Association.’” 
Their members shall be members of the 
Illinois Education Association, and their 
constitutions shall not be in conflict with 
that of the association, nor shall their pro- 
grams conflict with that adopted by the 
Representative Assembly of the Associa- 
tion. 

Official Speakers 

The Assembly will hear an address 
by its President, Russell Malan, of 
Harrisburg, on Friday night, Decem- 
ber 27; a report by the N.E.A. Direc- 
tor from Illinois, Miss Susan B. Scul- 
ly, Chicago, on Saturday morning, 
December 28, and an address regard- 
ing. professional trends by the Execu- 
tive Secretary, also on Saturday morn- 
ing, December 28. 


A.T.A. Affiliation Proposed 

The Assembly will be called upon to 
consider the recognition of the Affili- 
ated Teachers Associations of Illinois 
as a section of the state association. 

If this resolution is approved, the 
new section may charter local associa- 
tions—providing their memberships 
also involve membership in the I.E.A. 
Thereafter I.E.A. officers and staff 
may work officially with the section. 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


ee DAVE: 
In my last letter to you, I told you 
I would continue my review of per- 
sonalities and experiences at the 
World Conference of the Teaching 
Profession held at Endicott. I continue. 
Mr. R. Morley, member of the 


British Parliament and president of ° 


the Teachers Union of England and 
Wales (not a labor union), proved to 
be a valued delegate. He was later 
elected as a member of the Prepara- 
tory Commission (preparatory to 
final official organization). 

Mr. Morley, near the close of the 
conference, expressed his appreciation 
for the “wonderful kindness and hos- 
pitality we teachers have met in this 
country, and the refreshing lack of 
affectation in your society.” 

Many foreign delegates, used to 
stratification of society at home, 
seemed greatly impressed with the 
lack of the same in this country. 

Relative to publicized statements of 
the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers that the Endicott 
meeting (at the International Busi- 
ness Machine Homestead lodge) 
proved a big-business influence, Mr. 
Morley said to the press, “I have not 
seen the slightest indication at the 
conference that big business is exer- 
cising, or attempting to exercise, any 
influence on the delegates or the con- 
clusions arrived at by them. The dis- 
cussions have been perfectly free and 
unfettered.” 


Anecdotal Record 
Our own delegate from China, Dr. 
Chang, enjoyed a happy reunion with 
two of his former students at the Na- 
tional Central University in Nanking, 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


Messrs. Chu and Fan, the Columbia 
University students who helped us as 
secretaries and translators. 

In 1937, the Nanking professors 
and 800 students fled to Hankow, cap- 
tured a Japanese steamer, headed in- 
land on the Yangtze River, and there 
re-established the National Central 
University at Chungking. 

Here, in spite of rude shelters, poor 
food and clothing, bombings, etc., the 
faculty and students not only contin- 
ued their work, but recruited and 


- trained 4000 students. 


Two and one-half years ago, Chu 
and Fan were “liberated” to continue 
their public school administration 
studies at Columbia. 

Dr. Chang has now returned to 
Nanking to help rebuild and re-estab- 
lish the University there. Chu and 
Fan anxiously await the completion 
of their studies to return to China, 
hoping to help build a democratic edu- 
cation system controlled by the people 
rather than by political units auto- 
cratically controlled. 

Miss Mercedes Velez, the Ecua- 
dorian delegate, an attractive modish 
senorita by the way, spoke of the great 
poverty of the Indians in Ecuador, 
of their almost pathetic eagerness to 
learn, to develop the resources of their 
country, and to live better lives. She 
said, however, “It hasn’t been easy for 
women, as the men are still inclined to 
the idea that woman’s place is in the 
home.” 

Dr. Paule- Regnault-Beccat, from 
France—a UNESCO observer, and a 
former collaborator with the under- 
ground Maquis, barely escaped with 
her life and those of her two children 
when the Germans surprised them. 
She was a most alert, but rather an 
uncommunicative observer at the 
conference. 

Mrs. Charles E. Caton, of London, 
wife of one of the English delegates, 
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sought and purchased a pair of shoes 
for herself, and a suit of clothes for 
her husband. They had lost all of their 
possessions in the London bombings. 
Indeed, Dave, it seemed to me that 
the English revealed in their dress, the 
carry-over of war effects. No wonder 
they carried “hussuffs” with them— 
“housewives” to you and to me. 


Umpire—“In Conference” 


All of us were guests at an Eastern 
League night baseball game. We hosts 
had great fun attempting to explain 
the game to the foreign delegates. 

The game—an eleven inning affair 
—was replete with “situations.” No 
wonder an English delegate wondered 
why the umpire held so many “con- 
ferences” with the players. Another 
delegate wondered why they didn’t 
refer the matter to a sub-committee. 

Mr. Chu thought the game ought 
to have finished when the ten inning 
spaces on the score board were filled. 


Credit the Daily Dozen 


In my last letter to you, I indicated 
some of the assistance the hosts gave 
outside of their regular duties. For 
example, a South American delegate 
asked me to help rewrite and complete 
a questionnaire on teacher welfare to 
be sent to all nations and then re- 
turned to Dr. Carr. 

The delegate’s suggestions written 
in English were good. I did, however, 
experience some difficulty in inter- 
preting his suggestions regarding | 
teacher retirement allowances, e.g. 
allowances for “exercise” (experi- 
ence) and for “physical incompatibil- 
ity” (physical disability). 


Greatness—in People 


I think I have told you enough now, 
Dave, to demonstrate the personal 
side of this great conference. The 
greatness of the conference, in my 
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judgment, was found in the people— 
the delegates—themselves. 

In spite of tremendous variations in 
languages, customs, backgrounds, ex- 
periences, national economy and 
standards of living, etc., these people 
in two weeks united upon common 
ground—common ground for the 
common people—free education for 
all—education for democracy—educa- 
tion for world-wide understanding 
and peace—and efforts to improve the 


status of teachers everywhere, intellec- 


tually, materially, civically, socially. 
The solemn, impressive signing by 
each of the delegates of the Draft Con- 
stitution which they had prepared, 
seemed to me to be at once a bene- 
diction and a promise—a promise for 


. better days among humankind. 


The World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession is on its way! 
I sincerely hope that all national and 
international, regional, state, and local 
associations of teachers may rise to 
its support. 


. » + and Teach All Nations 


Now the teachers of the world have 
a vehicle undominated by national 
controls, working for international 
understanding, good will, and peace. 
The teachers of the world are now 
entering upon a crusade begun long 
ago by the Great Teacher of Nazareth. 

Delegate John Sheridan of the 
Irish National Teachers Organization 
(Eire) properly spoke these thoughts 
when he said, “The first teachers 
college was founded by a teacher who 
issued a diploma which consisted of 
these words: ‘Go ye therefore, teach 
all nations, and behold I ain with you 
always even to the end of the world.’ 
The program He laid down for teach- 
ers can be boiled down to two com- 
mandments. The first is ‘Love God,’ 
and the second is ‘Love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’” 

Merry Christmas, Dave! 

Yours truly, 
Irv 


Digest of Board Meetings 


TIME AND Prace: 2:15 p.m. Sun- 
day, October 27, 1946, state head- 
quarters, Springfield. 

PRESENT: President Russell Mal- 
an; Directors J. Harold Voshall, Paul 
A. Grigsby, Selmer H. Berg, and Ed- 
ward E. Keener, and Executive Sec- 
retary Irving F. Pearson, and Field 
Representative Maurice Crew. 





Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Designated 
Marie Hine, of Riverside, as successor 
to Miss Ayleen Wilson, resigned dele- 
gate to the Illinois Women’s Confer- 
ence on Legislation. (3) Approved 
Secretary's suggestions regarding the 
chartering of local associations through 
a section of the I.E.A. Directed fur- 
ther study and consideration. (4) Ap- 
pointed Fred Biester, Glen Ellyn, as 
I.E.A. spokesman at the Wheaton, 
Illinois hearing of the School Finance 
Commission. (5) Directed participa- 
tion of President Malan in Regional 
Leadership Institutes to be held at 
Champaign and Wheaton. 

(6) Rejected request for financing 
a delegate other than a state delegate 
to the National Clinic on Teacher 
Education. (7) Received letter from 
Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive sec- 
retary of the N.E.A., in thanks for the 
assistance of the Secretary at the 
World Conference of the Teaching 
Profession. (8) Authorized the call- 
ing of a Junior College Conference in 
Chicago. (9) Designated W. R. Mc- 
Intosh, of Decatur, as continuing rep- 
resentative of the I.E.A. on the Ad- 
visory Committee to the College of 
Education, University of Illinois. 

(10) Heard a report relative to the 
Southern Illinois Normal University. 
(11) Approved monthly financial re- 
port. (12) Heard Secretary’s report 
regarding printing and printing con- 
tract difficulties. (13) Considered An- 
nual Meeting details. (14) Received 
reports of Maurice Crew (Chicago) 
and Wendell C. Kennedy (down- 
state), field representatives of the 
I.E.A. (15) Approved the amended 
1946-47 budget and the budget for 
1947-’48 as submitted by the Secre- 
tary and directed submission of the 
same to the Finance Committee. 

Adjournment: 6:15 p.m. 


IrvING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
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TiME AND Ptace: 2:00 p.m. Fri- 
day, November 22, state headquarters, 
Springfield. 

PresENT: President Russell Malan, 
Directors J. Harold Voshall, Paul A. 
Grisgsby, Selmer E. Berg, Edward 
I. Keener, and Executive Secretary 
Irving F. Pearson. 


Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Adopted 
changes in proposed budgets (to be 
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recommended to Finance Committee ). 
(3) Approved recommendation of Fi- 
nance Committee for adjustments in 
committee expense items. (4) Dis- 
cussed details for the Annual Meet- 
ing. (5) Directed Board approval in 
behalf of a resolution to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly recognizing the 
Affiliated Teachers Associations of IIli- 
nois as a section of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. 

(6) Accepted the monthly Tenure 
Defense and N.E.A.-LE.A. War- 
Peace fund reports. (7) Recommend- 
ed continuance of the joint N.E.A.- 
I.E.A. field service project and 
directed Executive Secretary to re- 
quest continued N.E.A. support to 
the project. (8) Adopted for recom- 
mendation to the Representative As- 
sembly, the following amendments to 
the Constitution of the state associa- 
tion : 

PROPOSITION I 

To amend Article IX, Representative 
Assembly, by striking the phrase (-elect) 
in the first sentence, thus providing that 
presidents of Divisions, rather than presi- 


dents-elect shall serve as delegates to the 
Representative Assembly. 


PROPOSITION II 

To amend Article X, Sections, by adding 
the sentence, “Such sections shall be recog- 
nized as affiliates of the association and 
shall be entitled to use the term, ‘Afhliated 
with the Illinois Education Association.’” 

(9) Recommended to the Finance 
Committee and the Representative 
Assembly the pooling of delegate 
travel expenses at two cents per mile 
round trip, by assessing the Divisions 
six cents per member. (10) Author- 
ized a special committee to study 
problems of membership, subscription, 
and dues collection years and dates. 


(11) Heard Secretary’s report re- 
garding national meetings at Atlanta, 
Chicago, Washington, and New Or- 
leans. (National Teachers Education 
Clinic, National School Service In- 
stitute, Federal-Aid Conferences, and 
National Secretaries, respectively.) 
(12) Authorized communications in 
line with Representative Assembly 
action favoring exemption of teacher 
retirement allowances from Federal 
income taxes to highest amounts 
given other groups. 

(13) Designated Edward E. Keener 
as speaker at Normal University 
meeting, December 7. 

ADJOURNMENT: 6:30 P.M. 

IrvinG F. Prarson 
Executive Secretary 
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MAURICE C. CREW 

Mr. Crew, who is serving as 1.E.A.- 
N.E.A. field service director in the city 
of Chicago, is on leave from Austin 
High School, where he has been a 
teacher of chemistry since 1924. 
Mr. Crew has long been active in 
teacher organization work, a back- 
ground which serves him most effec- 
tively in the work he is now doing. 


Drive for Sickness 
Protection 


According to the United States Re- 
view (October 5, 1946) many leading 
insurance organizations and national 
professional associations are joining a 
campaign to cover millions of Amer- 
icans and their families against-sick- 
ness and accident losses upon a volun- 
tary, prepayment basis, and are study- 
ing ways and means of advancing such 
a program. 

The I.E.A. long since initiated serv- 
ices to teachers designed to provide 
them such protection and benefits at 
the lowest costs commensurate with 
the favorable risk experiences in the 
teaching profession. 

Ever-increasing numbers of teach- 
ers and groups of teachers are realiz- 
ing that in their own [‘E.A. Mutual 
Insurance Company they have low 
cost insurance services geared to the 
members of the profession and to their 
families. Seventy-three groups and 
3500 teachers are now thus protected. 

It is to the credit of the I.E.A. that 
it foresaw the need for such services, 
which now mean so much to its mem- 
bers. Again, the I.E.A. is ahead of the 
parade in the growing demand for 
health, aceident, afid hospitalization 
insurance. 
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N.E. A. Honor Rell 


The list of school districts and 
schools that during October attained 
100 percent membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association for the 
current year, 1946-1947, which fol- 
lows, was released by Mr. T. D. Mar- 
tin, director of membership for the 
N.E.A., under date of November 4, 
1946. The date in column at right is 
the date since which N-E.A. records 
indicate the school or school district 
has continuously maintained 100 per- 
cent membership. 

I.E.A. members will understand 
that we have no original records re- 
lative to N.E.A. membership in this 
office. If there are omissions or other 
errors in this list, correspondence 
relative to them should be with Mr. 
Martin. Address him as follows: 


Mr. T. D. Martin, Director of 
Membership 

National Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Reports of 100 percent member- 
ship that may have been en route to 
N.E.A. during the last days of Oc- 
tober probably could not be processed 
in time to appear in this list. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS -WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 


Since 
Year 


1946 
1944 
1944 


District 

Alvin (El.) - 

Anna (El.) - on td 
Atwood Township High School . Shee 
Bellwood (El.) - 1929 
Bethalto Community Consolidated _.1946 
Carlinville (El.) - _...1945 
Carlinville Community High School 1946 
Catlin Township High School — 1944 
Creve Coeur (El) 1942 
Donovan Township High School 1944 
Granville (El.) . 1944 
Havana (El.) ...1939 
Highland 1931 
LaPrairie (E1.) _..1946 
Lisle (El.) aes 
Loraine — 1945 
Milford (EL) =s 1945 
Milford Township High School 1940 
Minonk Community High School 1944 
Momence Community High School____.1935 
Monticello Township High School __.1940 
Mt. Zion Community — School ____ 1946 
Pubia Gee acetone 
Prophetstown (El.) - 1943 
Reddick (El.) — _......1943 
Reddick Community High School ____ 1942 
Ridge Farm (El.)_ __..1944 
River Forest (El. > ae __1929 
Sheldon Community High School _ 1943 
Sheldon Consolidated _ .. 1944 
Shirley, Ben Funk Consolidated 1938 
Sibley Community High School_. 1943 
Stockland Community Consolidated - < 
Warrensburg (El.) - 

Watseka Community ‘High School 
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Wellington Township High School___1942 
Wilson ‘School (P. O. Streator) — 1943 
Winnetka CR) eS ee ae 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 


School Year 
Alton, Humboldt School_...__.1945 

Seardstown, Beard School __-_.___.1938 
Beardstown, Washington School____ 1938 
Bloomington, Emerson School_________ 1944 
Cairo, Garrison School _.... 1945 
Chicago, Van Vlissingen _ nastics 
East Moline, John Deere School __.... 1944 
East Moline, McKinley School... 1941 
Edwardsville, Lincoln School__.____.. 1936 
Harrisburg, Logan School... 1936 
Harrisburg, McKinley School. 1936 
Hillsboro, Edison School 1930 
Watseka, North Side School... 1925 
Waukegan, Glen Flora School _______. 1938 
Waukegan, Greenwood School... 1939 
Waukegan, Jackson School_.____.____ 1937 


Since 


Veterans at the University 
of Illinois 


More than 11,000 veterans are en- 
rolled at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, this semester—11,216 accord- 
ing to figures released by the Division 
of Special Services for War Veterans. 

Residents of Illinois make up 82.2 
percent of this number (9,244), di- 
vided between Cook County and 
downstate in a three to seven ratio. 
Other states send 17.7 percent of 
veteran enrollees and other counties 
-l percent. 

Only 1.2 percent of veterans are of 
the female sex. The 28.1 percent who 
are married have 901 children, most 
of whom are three years of age or 
under. 

Enlisted men make up nearly three- 
fourths of the total number. In serv- 
ice four years or less were 95 percent 
of all veterans enrolled, but all but 
10.7 percent had more than one year 
of service. 

As would be expected Freshmen 
are most numerous (29.3 percent) 
but the spread in the first three years 
is not great: Sophomores, 25.2 per- 
cent ; Juniors, 20 percent. Seniors ac- 
count for 16.4 percent, and gfaduate 
students make up 8.2 percent of vet- 
eran enrollments. 

As among the colleges, Engineer- 
ing leads with 22.2 percent, followed 
by Liberal Arts and Sciences, 18.3 
percent, and Commerce, 15.8. The 
College of Education with but .7 per- 
cent of veteran enrollments exceeds 
in this respect only the Library 
School, with .1 percent. 
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0)... OF THE most fertile fields for 
constructive educational experimenta- 
tion in improving our democratic way 
of life is through the reading activities 
in our schools. Before much progress 
can be made in any direction, young 
people must be taught to read. 

By this, we do not mean mere word 
recognition. Reading includes above 
all things else an understanding of 
what is read. 


Great emphasis should be placed 
upon all the reading skills through- 
out the elementary grades and high 
school.’ This is basic to the improve- 
ment of school work in all of its dif- 
ferent phases. It is equally applicable 
to adult living as well. 

Lord Bacon once declared, “Some 
books are to be tasted; others swal- 
lowed; and some few to be chewed 
and digested.” This same appraisal is 
equally pertinent to all common read- 
ing materials. 

Much of our reading is of a kind 
that might well be done by skimming 
over it lightly. Other types were writ- 
ten primarily for the delectation of 
the reader ; still others are to be read 
with the most discriminating atten- 
tion and care. Reading for informa- 
tion or to solve problems of different 


kinds requires yet another approach. 
Our young people are rarely taught 


‘Nore: For the past three years, an intensive 
drive has been made in the Chicago Schools to im- 
prove reading skills by means of a well-planned, co- 
ordinated program. 


EMPHASES in the 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


- By Eston V. Tubbs .. . Principal . .. 
Morgan Park High School . . . Chicago 


to discriminate between the various 
types of reading subject-matter. 
Teachers should be thoroughly trained 
to teach this important subject with 
all the skill of an expert. In view of 
the far-reaching values of reading in 
the educative process, the ends to be 
achieved should be pursued with all 
the zeal of a religious crusade. 
Besetting Sin 

One of the besetting sins of many 
of our young people is their lacka- 
daisical attitude toward school work. 
The “once over” is good enough for 
most of them. A second reading of a 
history lesson, for example, or a lit- 
tle additional time spent on reflective 
thinking over the implications of the 
central theme of the assignment, is 
the rare exception. 


Seven-League Strides to Learning 


Greater emphasis needs to be placed 
in all of our school work upon the 
following learning objectives : 

1. Skill in outlining what is read 

2. Development of a paragraph sense 

a) Ability to write a paragraph that 
has unity and coherence. 


b) The capacity to recognize the top- 
ical sentence of a paragraph and its 
subordinate elements. 


3. Ability to summarize. (This should be 
regarded as one of the most important as- 
pects of all school training in reading.) 


4. Recognition of key words and sen- 
tences 


5. Ability to grasp the central thought in 
any reading unit—paragraph, chapter, or 
book 

6. The technique of logical reasoning 

7. Paraphrasing what is read 

8. Habit of systematically reviewing les- 
son assignments, reading materials, and all 
worthwhile educational experiences 


9. Training in note-taking 
10..A strong determination to increase 
one’s vocabulary. 

If teachers would strive faithfully 
and conscientiously to emphasize the 
techniques indicated above, seven- 
league strides in progress would be 
made in a relatively short period of 
time in every phase of educational ac- 
ticity. Education in the post-war 
period should exploit more fully than 
ever before the values of develop- 
mental reading. This is the sine qua 
non for progress in all directions. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK BROADCAST OVER WLS NOVEMBER 7, 1946 
The studio picture was snapped as the 1946 American Education Week broadcast was about to go on the air. 
In the background is the Bloom Township High School Choir, Chicago Heights, with their director Arthur Lam- 
brect, left foreground. Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary, 1.E.A., at microphone, gave the talk, with subject, 
“Education for the Atomic Age.” Miss Josephine Wetzler, educational director for WLS is at right foreground. 
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The Seventy-Ninth Congress 
Enacted Many School Laws 


By R. B. Marston, Director 
N.E.A. Legislative-F ederal Relations Division 





. fe SEVENTY-NINTH Congress en- 
acted important school laws.* With 
two exceptions, hereafter noted, it is 
entitled to be called a “good” school 
Congress. 


We Must Educate for a New World 

Chief of the Public Laws enacted 
by the Seventy-ninth Congress are 
briefly reviewed in this statement. 
Particularly notable are enactments 
which assign to education a vastly 
expanded role in building a better 
world. 

1. Public Law 565 authorizes the 
President to accept membership for 
the United States in UNESCO. 

2. Public Law 584 provides for the 
use of funds derived from the sale 
of government surplus property 
abroad for financing the exchange of 
students with other countries. 

3. Public Law 499 permits the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs “to 
furnish upon a reimbursement basis 
certain benefits, service, and supplies 
to discharged members of the mili- 
tary or naval forces of any nation 
allied . . . with the United States . . . 
in consideration of reciprocal services 
extended to the United States.” Edu- 
cational benefits are included within 
the scope of this measure. 


Congress Was Reorganized 

4. Public Law 601  reorganizes 
Congress and establishes the new 
committees —in House, Committee 
on Education and Labor, and in Sen- 
ate, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare — to which will hereafter be 
referred all bills relating to education. 
This is one of the most far-reaching 
measures enacted. 

5. Public Law 396 for the first 
time reduces the school lunch pro- 
gram to permanent legislative form. 
Public Law 422 appropriates 75 mil- 
lion dollars to finance the program in 


fiscal 1947. 


*Copies of the public laws noted in this state- 
ment may be procured upon request to your 
gressman or one of your United States Senators. 
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6. Public Law 586 authorizes ad- 
ditional Federal aid by approximately 
15 million dollars annually for voca- 
tional education purposes in public 
schools of less than college grade. 
State and local matching of Federal 
funds is required. 

7. Public Law 76 amends the 
Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 
1935, by increasing Federal funds, to 
the extent of 12% million dollars in 
1948 and annually thereafter, for the 
further development of extension 
work in agriculture, home economics, 
and in other areas. 

8. Public Law 549. appropriates 
$1,157,000 for the U. S. Office of 
Education, an increase of $214,500 
over the funds actually spent during 
fiscal 1946. 

9. Public Law 452 extends Lan- 
ham Act benefits for another year to 
a decreasing number of local com- 
munities, heavily burdened by war- 
time conditions, in financing their 
school programs. 


OFFICERS-ELECT WESTERN DIVISION . 
Standing: LeRoy Donaldson, Galesburg, treasurer ; 


10. Senate Resolution 300 author- 
izes the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor (hereafter to be 
known as the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare) to make 
a full, complete study and investiga- 
tion with respect to existing and pro- 
posed Federal grants to state and 
local governments for welfare, edu- 
cation, and health, and for other pro- 
grams within the province of the 
Committee. 

11. Public Law 604 authorizes the 
Secretary of the Navy to contribute 
to the support of schools in localities 
where naval activities exist if in his 
opinion the local school facilities are 
inadequate and the welfare of the de- 
pendents of naval personnel requires. 


Veterans’ Opportunities Were 
Improved 

The opportunities for veterans to 
extend their education and training 
was improved by the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

12. Public Law 292 makes Fed- 
eral help available to provide tempo- 
rary housing for “distressed families 
of servicemen and veterans attending 
educational institutions.” For this 
purpose 160 million dollars was 
authorized. 

12. Public Law 268 amends the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 by increasing subsistence allow- 
ances, extending the period for edu- 
cation and training. 


. 1947-48 
Joseph Dixson, 


Monmouth, vice-president; Dwight Howell, Toulon, chairman of the 
executive committee. Seated: Mildred Miller, Galesburg, secretary; 


Julian Archer, Macomb, president 
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14. Public Law 697 authorizes 
Federal funds to supplement educa- 
tional facilities and equipment at in- 
stitutions giving training to veterans. 

15. Public Law 679 permits the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
to reimburse state and local educa- 
tional agencies for reasonable ex- 
penses incurred in approving and 
supervising on-the-job training for 
veterans. The term “education or 
training institutions” was enlarged to 
include “business or other establish- 
ments providing apprentice or other 
training.” 

16. Public Law 729 sets up a train- 
ing plan for officers to serve in the 
Navy and Marine Corps, provides for 
the payment of tuition and subsist- 
ence, and defines the conditions which 
must be met by young men partici- 
pating in the program. This training 
program will be carried out through 
civilian colleges and universities. 


Public Works Planning Was 
Encouraged 


17. The planning of public works, 
which includes the planning of school 
construction, is encouraged by Public 
Law 49, Public Law 269, and Public 
Law 419, which altogether appropri- 
ate a total of 75 million dollars; to 
assist the states and localities in car- 
rying out that purpose. This sum is 
sufficient to project an estimated 114 
billion dollars of capital investment. 
Authorization for these appropria- 
tions was written into Public Law 
458, Seventy-eighth Congress, ap- 
proved October 3, 1944. 

18. Public education in the District 
of Columbia received favorable con- 
sideration on the part of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. Public Law 158 and 
Public Law 568 improved salaries. 
Public Law 624 set up an improved 
teacher retirement program. Public 
Law 44 authorized the board of edu- 
cation to appoint temporary teachers. 
Other bills enacted by Congress car- 
ried appropriations for the District 
school system. 


Unfinished Business Awaits 
Eightieth Congress 

As earlier pointed out, the Seven- 
ty-ninth Congress adjourned without 
taking action on two basic problems: 
(1) Federal aid to assist the states 
in more nearly equalizing educational 
opportunity, and (2) Federal aid to 
assist in paying for actual school 
construction. 

Other important issues which at 
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this time seem destined for disposal 
by the Eightieth Congress include 
(3) the creation of a new department 
in the President’s Cabinet which may 
elevate the U. S. Office of Education 
to a more favorable position; (4) the 
subsidization by Federal Government 
of a national research foundation in- 
cluding a scholarship-fellowship pro- 
gram in that field; (5) health and 
physical education for all American 
youth ; (6) Social Security for public 
employees; (7) exemption of teacher 
retirement pay, up to a_ specified 
amount, from Federal income taxes, 
and (8) public lands in relation to 
issues involving state and local tax 
revenues. 

These are among the questions 
which should receive the constant and 
most careful study and attention on 
the part of local, state, and national 
education associations in the days 
immediately ahead. 


The Press Pleads 
Our Case 


By Otis Crosby 


For what is probably the first time 
in America’s history the Nation’s 
press has elected to champion the 
cause’ of adequate financial support 
for our public schools. 

In the past there have been numer- 
ous news stories pertaining to educa- 
tional fads and frills, quality of teach- 
ing, the up-to-dateness of the curricu- 
lum, and pertinent phases of voca- 
tional education. 

Our schools have enjoyed support 
of a kind, but only in proportion to 
the public’s understanding of their 
services and their accomplishments. 

Just now, as if by acclamation, the 





‘country’s dozen or so top magazines 


have risen to leadership in pointing 
the way to establishing and maintain- 
ing educational opportunities befitting 
America. Of course, the foundation 
for this, as current writers point out, 
is reasonable financial support. 

The Reader’s Digest, Collier's, Amer- 
tcan Magazine, Look, the Woman's 
Home Companion, Cosmopolitan, 
Coronet, and Life magazine have in 
the past few weeks carried forceful, 
honest stories of the need for decent 
financial support for education. 


This release is made possible through 
the co-operation of the National Association 
of State Teacher Association Secretaries 
and the National School Service Institute. 
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.Writers have injected the fear mo- 
tive to the extent of emphasizing the 
current teacher shortage and the un- 
avoidable impending teacher crisis. 
The stories have invariably pictured 
crumbling buildings, antiquated sup- 
plies and equipment, out-dated and 
worn-out textbooks, and poorly main- 
tained school grounds and school 
buildings in this Nation of prosperous 
people. 

More specifically, Life in a Septem- 
ber number devoted a full-page edi- 
torial to “Teacher Troubles.” A sum- 
mary sub-head pointed up the contents 
by saying, “Our schools need better 
teachers and our teachers need much 
better pay.” In a concluding sentence 
Life admonished, ““We have to take 
the rubberbands off our wallets and 
do something handsome for our teach- 
ers.” The facts presented were so well 
chosen and so.clearly told that school 
people dare not fail to see that their 
publics become acquainted with this 
appraisal by the press. Its voice 
speaks where that of school people 
only whispers. 

The October issue of Coronet warns 
the public, “Stop cheating your chil- 
dren.” The writer sets the stage for 
what follows by pointing out that 
“never has the youth of America been 
more in need of teaching and enlight- 
enment.” Following a citation of per- 
ils surrounding our educational sys- 
tem, Coronet assigns the reason, “be- 
cause teachers are drastically under- 
paid and because teaching lacks social 
esteem.” 

Look magazine and Cosmopolitan 
likewise champion the cause of better 
schools, better financed. In addition, 
one of the Nation’s leading weekly 
magazines is preparing a second force- 
ful story in a further attempt to con- 
vince the public that there dare be no 
delay in meeting this crisis. 

School people in contemplating 
these impartial observations of what 
will make the Nation’s schools great, 
need but add a word regarding recent 
studies showing the values of educa- 
tion to every citizen. Current findings 
of the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Federal Bureau of the Census, and the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce dem- 
onstrate that education pays a mone- 
tary return to every citizen—the bet- 
ter the schools, the better the return. 

The public relations job of the 
schools lies in determining ways and 
means of getting the golden words of 
the journalists and the researchers be- 
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...Polish-American exchange 
of professional materials 


In co-operation with the Polish 
Supply and Reconstruction Mission, 
the National Education Association 
has developed a plan for staffs of 
high schools (including vocational 
schools) to send packages of pro- 
fessional material to high schools in 
Poland. 


A high-school faculty which wishes 
to take part in this program may pre- 
pare a parcel of published material 
which would be of interest to teachers 
in Poland who would like to learn 
about American secondary schools. 
Such materials might include pro- 
fessional books and journals, text- 
books, photographs of school build- 
ings and school life, annual reports of 
the school system. 

Packages should be securely 
wrapped and addressed in exactly the 
following words: Polish Supply and 
Reconstruction Mission, Y UNRRA, 
Interboro Storage Company, 406 
Greenwich Street, New York City. 


Each package should be marked 
“For the attention of the Polish Min- 
istry of Education,” and should give 
on the outside of the package the 
name and address of the sender. No 
personal messages may be enclosed 
in packages handled by UNRRA, but 
inside each package there should be 
placed a card containing the name 
and address of the school which is 
sending it. 

Packages will be delivered to in- 
dividual high schools in Poland. This 
may be the starting point for a fruit- 
ful correspondence between the two 
schools involved. 


For the record, schools sending 
such parcels will please notify the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion has been assured by the Polish 
Supply and Reconstruction Mission 
that all such parcels will be gladly 
acknowledged by the receiving Polish 
secondary school. 











fore all the people. Once the vehicles 
are agreed upon there can be no spar- 
ing of effort in seeing that every mem- 
ber of the community hears and un- 
derstands this wonderful story. The 
time is now. Dare we let opportunity 
wither on the vine? 


xx*rk 


Ninety Guides to Better Public Relations, 
an annotated, cross-indexed bibliography ; 
Arthur H. Rice, editor; School Public Re- 
lations Association, publisher ; $.40 cash (no 
stamps). Order from Otis A. Crosby. 1354 
Broadway, Detroit 26, Michigan. 
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National Teacher 


Examinations—1947 


Again in 1947 the National Teacher 
Examinations will be conducted by 
the American Council on Education. 
The College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois will administer these 
examinations on the university cam- 
pus for interested teachers and pro- 
spective teachers who find it con- 
venient to come to Urbana. 

The dates for the 1947 National 
Teacher Examinations are February 
8 and February 15. The common 
examinations, to be taken by all teach- 
ers who take any part of the examina- 
tions, will be given on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 8. On the following Saturday, 
optional examinations in the various 
teaching subjects will be given. 

Common examinations cover such 
areas as the understanding and use 
of the English language, knowledge 
of contemporary affairs, general cul- 
tural information, reasoning ability, 
and the understanding of professional 
education methods and points of view. 

There are in the optional examina- 
tions sections dealing with the more 
commonly taught high-school subjects 
and a special comprehensive section 
for teachers in elementary schools. 


Machine Scoring—No Favorites 


The examinations, all of which are 
objective in form, are scored in the 
offices of the Co-operative Test Serv- 
ice by use of electrical test scoring 
machines. : 

Therefore, while the content of the 
examination and the construction of 
the scoring keys depend to a degree 
upon the combined judgment of a 
group of educational authorities, 


beyond that point the scoring is not: 


subject to any bias on the part of per- 
sons doing the scoring. 

All scores are kept confidential and 
are released only upon written author- 
ization of the person tested. 

The schedule of fees for teachers 
who wish to take these examinations 
is as follows: common examinations, 
$5.00 ; optional examinations (one or 
two), $2.50; common examinations 
combined with either one or two op- 
tional examinations, $7.50. 

These fees cover the cost of report- 
ing the test results (a) to the person 
tested, (b) to one school superintend- 
ent, provided he is designated by the 
person tested at the time of applica- 
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tion, and (c) to the college from 


_ which the person tested graduated, 


provided this request is also made in 
advance. A reduced schedule of fees 
has been established for full-time stu- 
dents in accredited colleges. 


Early Filing Date 


Any person. who wishes to take 
these examinations must file an ap- 
plication not later than January 11, 
1947. Requests for applications and 
further information, or any other cor- 
respondence about the examinations, 
should be addressed to F. H. Finch, 
Examiner, National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations, 102 Gregory 
Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

TEN MINUTES A DAY 
(Continued from page 107) 





Of course our “Ten-Minutes-a- 
Day” is primarily a reading lesson, 
but enunciation, diction, memory 
training, and phraseology are by no 
means incidentals. 

I like poems with twelve to sixteen 
lines as they can be learned in one 
week, but the long poems we learn 
are always the most popular, viz., 
“Over in the Meadow” (five or six 
stanzas learned early in school year), 
“How the Leaves Came Down” (most 
popular), “A Visit from St. Nicho- 
las” (we leave out some) and “Hid- 
ing.” Animal poems are always liked 
by primary children, and there are 
some health poems that help to teach 
prosaic lessons. I try to find singing 
rhythmic poems—poems with a simple 
vocabulary. 

Yes, it’s a worth-while way to 
spend Ten-Minutes-a-Day. 





I WENT TO MEXICO 
(Continued from page 103) 


volved in exchanging educational 
ideas and materials between the two 
countries, but a start was made. 

One night the Mexican teachers 
entertained us at the Peoples’ Theatre, 
and we saw adult study classes at 
work and, watching an audience leave 
the theatre, got an intimate glimpse 
of Mexican life. 

And one day we visited the School 
of the Revolution and talked with a 
dozen classroom_teachers and visited 
enough classes that several hundred 
Mexican children performed for us— 
recited, sang, talked, or just smiled at 
us. Everyone tried very hard to make 
us understand what he was doing. 
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Fondest Memory 


My dream of Mexico had always 
been a trip to Taxco, to Guadelupe, 
and to the Pyramids. 

Now I’ve seen them all. But my 
fondest memories of Mexico will be 
a bright fifth-grade class telling us 
about Washington, Franklin, and 
Lincoln and singing the Star Span- 
gled Banner in Spanish; proud first- 
graders showing their numbers pa- 
pers; the tambourine player in the 
girls toy orchestra; a second-grader’s 
welcome speech, and at dismissal a 
sea of eager faces and waving note- 
books as the autograph-seekers en- 
gulfed us. 





LIVING ENGLISH 
(Continued from page 111) 


The international lesson in this is 
that we are too likely to judge before 
we understand. 

Learning to read in London is a 
long lesson. I realize more than ever 
the truth of the principle that what a 
person can read depends upon what 
he already knows. 

When I bought tickets for “King 
Lear” there was a chart showing 
which tickets had been sold. I had to 
say, as I have said so often, “I have 
just come from the United States; I 
can’t read that.” 

I will give three more examples 
from London newspapers. 

1. “Then began a spate of rumor, 
theory, and speculation.” 

2. “With peace-time revival of fox- 
hunting, the importation of hunters 
from Eire is increasing. Forty of them 
will be offered by auction at Maiden- 
stone shortly.” 

This does not make sense until we 
know that the hunters are horses. 


“A Bowler’s Day”—W hat? 


3. Middlesex Getting Runs 

“Middlesex, wanting a win in their 
last match to stay in the running for 
second place in the championship, 
made good progress against Essex to- 
day... 
“Compton and Edrich were playing 
at their own wish; Peter Smith, an- 
other who goes to Australia on Sat- 
urday, did not play for Essex .. . 

“Yorkshire champions already were 
put in by Hampshire at Bouremouth. 
By the lunch interval half of the side 
were at the oval and made a wretched 
start, losing four wickets for 14 runs, 
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two each to Gover and Bedser. Lunch 
score was 106 for seven. 

“A large crowd at Canterbury had 
to wait for the Kent start vs. the In- 
dians. The sun was shining, but there 
had been too much rain overnight. 

“Sussex put in Gloucestershire at 
Hove and the wickets also went here. 
It was another bowler’s day.” 


It’s Cricket, You Know, Or 
Do You? 

A cricketer in London read this 
and said that it is sensible. I certainly 
should like to read it to a class in the 
United States to hear what they 
would say. Then I should hope to 
drive in the lesson that the more a 
fellow knows, the better he can read 
and that the more he reads, the better 
fellow he should be. 

There is much to learn in England. 
For so long the English have been the 
authors of classics and the characters 
in stories that it is hard to believe 
that they are real, common people, 
and that like all other people they are 
changing all the time. They are very 
much alive and they are carrying on. 





ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
(Continued from page 104) 


may experience the use of numbers. 
The classroom teacher should study 
carefully the entire section on mathe- 
matics. She should be familiar with 
the learnings and skills which are pro- 
posed for the grades below the one 
which she is teaching as well as for 
the grades above that level. She should 
attempt to secure equipment which has 
been proposed and should arrange for 
the development of skills and abilities 
through actual pupil experience. 


Time to Help Johnny 


The daily program should consist 
of a definite period for the teaching of 
mathematics. During this period the 
teacher of a single grade has an oppor- 
tunity to give much of individual help. 

The teacher of several grades 
should also be able to give a great deal 
of individual help although she may 
have several classes in mathematics at 
the same time. The day of program- 


ming the school so that the teacher 


may have several mathematics classes 
of ten or fifteen minutes each is passé. 
It is now common practice for the 
teacher to conduct several classes in 
mathematics at the same time, with 
the instruction and help on an indi- 
vidual basis. / 
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DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 
(Continued from page 109) 


The foregoing discussion of com- 
munity support for the school and 
community use of its facilities was not 
intended to hang the responsibility for 
a delinquency prevention program 
upon the school system. The same 
plea for understanding and support 
should be made to all of the agencies 
in the community and is being made 
by the Division for Delinquency Pre- 
vention in its attempt to stimulate local 
interest in youth welfare programs. 
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The new Milton Bradley Poster Colors 
are ideal: for students because of their 
variety of uses and colors. Use them 
for effective posters, signs, murals, 
lettered show cards, and all other 

of art work. Student Sets of 6, 
12, or 16 jars offer pupils a variety of 
instantly available colors. 

Wide range of color combinations 
to meet every need and to harmonize 
with every kind of display or design. 

For glowing, rich tones and eco- 
nomical coverage use Milton Bradley 
Poster Colors. Write for circular. 
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Field workers of the staff of the 
Division for Delinquency Prevention. 
are assigned to the regional offices of 
the Department of Public Welfare 
located at Rockford, Peoria, Spring- 
field, Urbana, East St. Louis, and 
Carbondale. These workers visit the 
various communities of their respec- 
tive regions. 
Work of the Division 

It is the assigned duty of these divi- 

sion workers to call upon the local 


authorities who are responsible for 
the administration of youth programs 


| in the community. The persons. thus 


approached will include, among oth- 
ers, the law enforcing officers, school 
administrators, church leaders, and 
recreation directors. 

The services of the division worker 
are available to any of these respon- 
sible leaders who feel the need of im- 
proved youth services, correction of 
community conditions, or better co- 
ordination of programs within the 
community. No attempt is made by 
the division to establish community 
organization except on the basis of a 
recognition within the community for 
the need of co-ordinated effort. 

The work of stimulating commu- 
nity support for the efforts of local 
leaders in co-ordinated youth pro- 
grams is part of the division work. 
This is done by whatever means seem 
most effective in a given community. 

It often involves talks before civic 
and service clubs, and meetings with 
local authorities; also consultation 
with various youth agencies which 
may desire to direct their programs 
more pointedly toward delinquency 
prevention. 

There is common sense and logic in 
the philosophy of prevention as the 
alternative to neglect and later incar- 
ceration. The problems encountered 
in this work are not matters of con- 
flicting purpose. Primarily the prob- 
lems are matters of human limitation 
and social immaturity : 


Laymen are often too busy to give atten- 
tion to public matters for which they are 
not directly responsible. 

Agencies are often restricted by budgets 
and policies and by the need of support 
from special groups. 

Elected officials are incessantly subjected 
to pressure from small but vociferous 
minorities. 

Commercial interests are not always in 
keeping with immediate social welfare. 

In the absénce of well established chan- 
nels of co-ordination it is easy to build up 
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misunderstanding and distrust among serv- 
ice-minded agencies and people. 

Such problems exist to some extent 
in every community and to a great ex- 
tent in many. The welfare of youth 
may be easily forgotten or neglected 
unless there exists in each community 
a united and effective group whose 
function it is to understand the prob- 
lems of youth and shape the attitude 
of the community toward these prob- 
lems. The developinent of proper 
standards in the minds of youth re- 
quires personal attention and con- 
certed action by the adults in the com- 
munity where youth lives. 





A SICK LEAVE LAW 
(Continued from page 103) 


tract produces material consequences ; 
(2) that if a breach of a personal con- 
tract becomes material through illness 
on the part of the employee, the em- 
ployer may elect to terminate the con- 
tract; and (3) that until the employer 
definitely elects to terminate and does 
so, the contract for personal service 
continues.*® 

Williston’s statement makes it clear 
that tenure teachers who are absent 
due to illness retain their tenure until 
the board elects to terminate the con- 
tract. In the termination the board 
must follow the precise procedure 
given in the Tenure Law.* 

The only parallel case in the higher 
courts of Illinois (O’Connor v. Hard- 
ing, 224 Ill. App. 198) involves a civil 
service employee who was dismissed 
while on leave of absence for illness. 
A civil service employee in Illinois en- 
joys rights similar to those for tenure 
teachers; namely, written notice of 
dismissal with statement of causes and 
hearing. In this case the court ordered 
the comptroller of the city of Chicago 
to restore the civil service employee 
to his position even though he had 
been absent due to illness over four 
months. The court affirmed the tenure 
right of the employee when ill as here 
follows : > 

It is well settled that illness which is of 
so serious a character as to render a person 
unable to perform the duties of his employ- 
ment constitutes a sufficient cause for re- 
maining away from duty during the con- 
tinuance of such illness. There is an implied 
condition attached to every agreement for 
employment that performance shall be ex- 
cused in case the person, who alone is com- 


petent to perform, is prevented from so do- 
ing by illness. 





‘Williston on Contracts, Vol. VI, p. 5441. 
"Reference 1, supra, Section 24-3, Chapter 122. 
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Ill STATE SICK LEAVE LAWS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Fifteen states now have sick leave 
laws for teachers. The laws in ten of 
these states provide that teachers must 
be paid during at least a limited period 
of illness. The states with the manda- 
tory and permissive laws are classified 
below : 


Manpatory: California, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

Permissive: Alabama, Nevada, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Over one half of the mandatory pro- 
grams include absence for “death in 
the immediate family” under the sick 
leave provisions at full pay. Mary- 
land’s law separates the leave benefits 
for death in the teacher’s “immediate 
family and household” and allows four 
days leave with pay for each such 
death. Four of the fifteen laws men- 
tion quarantine of the teacher as a just 
cause for sick leave benefits. 


IV A SUGGESTED SICK LEAVE 
LAW FOR ILLINOIS TEACHERS 


A: ADEQUATE ProposaLs.—A rea- 
sonable proposal for sick leave pro- 
visions is set forth below: 


1. Each full time employee in any school 
district of the State shall be entitled to a 
minimum of ten days leave for personal ill- 
ness, quarantine at home, and death in the 
immediate family or household, with full 
pay, during .each school year. 

2. If such employee does not use the full 
amount of the annual leave allowed, the 
amount unused shall accumulate to a total 
minimum of thirty days; the amount shall 
be available for use in any one year in addi- 
tion to the minimum annual leave. 


3. The governing board of a district may 
grant additional leave without loss of pay 
or with such reduction of pay as it may de- 
cide, but it is prohibited from deducting any 
amount from such employee’s salary during 
the first five months of absence due to per- 
sonal illness, unless a substitute is employed 
and actually serves during such employee’s 
absence; and only such amount may be de- 
ducted as is actually paid to the substitute 
teacher. 

4. The governing board of the district 
may require a physician's certificate as proof 
of personal illness or fitness to teach where 
any absence continues for three days or 
more. 


How adequate is this proposed pro- 
gram? Kuhlmann studied the sick 
leave record of 5,260 teachers in thir- 
teen cities over the period of 1928- 
i) Da 





“Kuhimann, W. D., Teacher Absence and Leave 
Regulations, Contributions to Education No. 564, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1933, pp. 28; 29. 
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His findings indicate that an allow- 
ance of 10 days sick leave for personal 
illness would cover 80 to 90 percent 
of the teachers, but only about 45 per- 
cent of the total absence. 


Under the cumulative sick leave 
proposals above, the maximum sick 
leave at full pay in one year would 
be 40 days. This allowance, if each 
teacher could accumulate 30 days sick 
leave, would cover all but a few teach- 





ers and about four-fifths of all the ab- 
sence in any year. 


B. Propas_e Cost.—From experi- 
ence reported and general estimates it 
would seem that the cost of the pro- 
posed plan to the local school district 
would not be likely to exceed two 
percent of the total budget for teach- 
ers’ salaries."* 


“Hutchins, Clayton D. “Teacher Leaves of Ab 
sence,” NEA Journal, February, 1946, p. 84. 





Children’s 


Self-consciousness 


“§creened”’ from the 
audience, even the most shy and dif- 
fident child has been known to throw 
himself into enthusiastic self-ex- 
pression by means of Shadow Plays. 


Working the little flat figures un- 
seen, a child who might otherwise be 
tongue-tied with stage fright gener- 
ally begins to acquire self-confidence. 


Class might create own plays based 
on a school project... Have a taut, 
white screen of silk or thin paper. 
Illuminate with one 100 or 500 watt 
bulb, 8 to 10 feet back, center. The 
«« Manipulator-voices” work these 
little profile beings against the 
screen and from below. 


This information is from America’s 
authority on the ancient art of Chinese 
Shadow Plays, Miss Pauline Benton, 
who knows from her school groups 
how simple and enjoyable shadow 
plays are for children. 

IF FURTHER INTERESTED, write Industrial 
Arts Cooperative Service, 519 W. r21st 
St., New York City 27—about Miss Ben- 
ton’s Study Plan (for which there is a 


charge). It tells how easy and fascinating 
it is to produce Shadow Plays, 


We hope the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as millions of people And 
Wrigley s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Shadow Plays May Help Overcome 





Construction of Figures 


] Make in 6 sections. Parchment, heavy 
water color paper or transparent plastic. 
Height 12 to 18 inches. 


2 Joints: First knot thread. Sew through 
connecting parts once; make French knot; 
cut thread. Thread must be loose enough 
that joints move freely. 


3 Wires: Firmly sew straight wires to end 
of hands. Allow a little thread between 
end of hand and wires. Knot thread through 
wire loop several times; cut. Sew a bent 
wire to front of neck for body control. 











Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 


for complete chewing satisfaction 











HIGH SCHOOL AND JOB? 
(Continued from page 109) 


Even under the stress of war and 
the need for help, our position was 
that this is the only opportunity that 
these students will have to get a high- 
school education, and we must try to 
keep them in high school even though 
they can do only part-time school 
work. This attitude met with the ap- 
proval of most parents and practically 
all of the employers in this area. 

When employers made requests for 
students to work part time, they 
nearly always added, “We do not 
wish to interfere with the students’ 
high-school work.” Of course it is not 
possible for students to work half the 
night and do their high-school work 
well too. 

Many of our students took jobs 
which required them to work until 











Hectonal College of Education 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. ge classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. Mid-year term: 
Feb. 3. Summer term: June 20. Write for 
catalog. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 628R, Evanston, Il. 

















TEACHING POSITIONS 


@ GRADES 
@ HIGH SCHOOLS 
@ COLLEGES 


Iiliana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 


MEMBER: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 











late at night and when assignments 


were made in class they would say, or 


at least imply by their attitude: 

“You can’t expect me to do this 
outside assignment because I am 
working from 3:00 p.m. to 11:00 p.m. 
or from 11:00 p.m. to 7:00 a.m.” 

Often students would go to sleep 
in class and study hall because they 
worked at night. 

To rectify this, we decided it would 
be better to take a part of a school 
load and do at least passing work, 
than to take a full load and fail in 
part or all of the subjects. 

So in 1942-43 we began to require 
students working eight hours outside 
of school to take only two subjects, 
and those who worked six hours to 
take but three subjects in high school. 
Any student was permitted to work 
four hours and take a full school load. 


Almost Half Were Employed 


We do not doubt that there were 
some students who continued to work 
eight hours, yet carried a full school 
load also. The teachers, however, did 
not have students asking to be ex- 
cused from doing school work because 
they were working outside of school. 

In May, 1943, 527 of our high- 
school students over sixteen years old 
were working part- or full-time. This 
was 42 percent of the total number 
belonging in high school at that time. 





READINGS FOR DECLAMATORY 
THREE ACT PLAYS ONE ACT PLAYS 
CHILDREN'S PLAYS STUNTS AND SKITS 


FREE CATALOG 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co. 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines 11, lowa 





Harlow WORKBOOKS 
Ht i bp UZ: 12 7 Ais re 


HARLOW PUBI 
OKLAHOMA 


SHING CORPORATION 
CITY, OKLAHOMA 











CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


28TH YEAR 


C. E. COZZENS, Mgr. 





TEACHERS! 


FREE ENROLLMENT 


the alluring 


If it is a position in the Midwest, the Beautiful Rocky Mountain Region 
Northwest 


Sumny Southwest we can find it for you. Enroll 


or 
now. No initial cost or obligation if not placed 


MEMBER N.A.T.A. 











25 £. JACKSON, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


MEMBER OF N.A.T.A. 











She is a fifth grade teacher. Four years ago her salary was $1450. At that time, 
she enrolled with us and we have secured her two positions. Her salary this 
year is approximately $3200. Better send for one of our blanks, don’t you think? 








Six percent of all students were 
working 40 to 50 hours per week. 

Seven aud four tenths (7.4) percent 
were working 25 to 39 hours per week. 

In other words, 32 percent of stu- 
dents working outside of school were 
working 25 to 50 hours per week. 

Fifty percent of the working stu- 
dents were girls, but 70.7 ‘percent of 
all working girls were working fewer 
than 25 hours per week. 

To permit working students to 
leave school before regular dismissal 
time and to come to school later in 
the forenoon we made adjustments in 
15 percent of all the student programs. 
_ Throughout the war period about 
the same number of high-school stu- 
dents continued to work outside of 
school but the number working long 
hours decreased so that in 1945 we 
did not know of any students working 
more than 44 hours per week. 

In October, 1946, there were 168 
of our students who said they could 
not take part in clubs and other extra 
activities because they were working. 
Most of these students are working 
two to four hours each school day and 
four to eight hours on Saturday. 

To permit some of the students to 
leave school before 3:20 p.m. or to 
come after 8:25 a.m. there have been 
only forty-eight adjustments made in 
students programs of classes this fall. 

These program adjustments are 
made only after the student fills out a 
Work Information Card, brings a 
note of approval from his parents, and 
a statement from his employer. 

The following information is given 
on the Work Information Card: 


WORK INFORMATION CARD 
Senior High School 
Rock Island, Illinois 


SS AS ees, Re ge 


Address... Phone... Senate___ 


Firm or Employer’s Name __»-___ 
Employer’s Street Address 


Kind of Work... 
Time of Day you will begin ‘work-on ‘school 


days 
Indicate number of hours 
of work above each day Mon. Tues. Wed. 





Thurs. Fri. Sat. Sun. 


If necessary, which subjects do you wish 


to drop? 





At intervals of about three months, 
November, January, and April, a 
statement is required from the em- 
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ployer that the student is still working 
for him. If no statement is received 
from the employer, the student’s pro- 
gram is readjusted so that he remains 
in school the full day. 


It Might Be Remedied 


Each year we have between 7 per- 
cent and 10 percent of the enrollment 
drop out of school, presumably to go 
to work. In many of these cases, the 
individual is not interested in high- 
school work, is absent a great deal, 
gets behind in his classes, and then 
withdraws from school. 

Although the percentage of drop- 
outs may be different, according to 
many reports this condition exists 
throughout Illinois. 

It might be remedied if we could 
have classes one-half as large as at 
present with facilities for individ- 
ual instruction in all subjects for stu- 
dents who get behind. This would 
require more than twice as many 
teachers as at present. 

Instead of study halls for herding 
students together until the next class 
begins, well equipped workshops in 
metal, wood, and leather craft; pot- 
tery rooms ; laboratories for dress de- 
sign, interior decoration and play 
craft, and workshops for auto mechan- 
ics, electricity, and general repair 
should be provided. Gymnasium ‘and 
play space should be tripled in most 





TEACHERS 
WANTED! 


Exceptional opportunities for good 
positions in good schools at good sal- 
aries. Our service includes careful anal- 
ysis of each teacher's desires, to place 
him or her happily. 


Free literature by 


return mail—or call 
personally at our of- 
fice for interview and 


discussion of vacan- 
cles on file. 


Ses 


The best > The mest location... 
PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 


318 STANDARD BLDG., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 








VERICHROME FILM Now Available 


nt Cipment of film and photo supplies. Limited 
— es . 8mm and lémm Color and black and 
y= moving picture film available. 

8 Exposure roll developed and 8 5x7 ee ee 35c 
12 Ex. roll developed and 3x5 Larja prints......40c 
16 Ex. roll developed and 3x5 Larja prints.......60c 

Safety mailers with price list upon request. 
Abbey Studios, P.O. Box 60, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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schools, and two years of terminal 
courses should be added to the high- 
school curriculum. 

All this would require much more 
money than is available at present, but 
if the people spent three times as much 
for their schools as at present, it would 
be only a little more than half as much 
per student as the Government found 
it necessary to spend on teaching the 
G.I. way. 





HOW TO GET 
MORE TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 112) 


It is prepared to show that al- 
though parents and their children 
have a passion for more and better 
education, they have not been acting 
fast enough to provide for it finan- 
cially. In fact, the United States has 
permitted a crisis to develop which 
will require bold steps to avert a 
progressive deterioration of education 
during the next ten years. 

The problems which the commis- 
sion is studying are more particularly 
recruitment, guidance, selection, pre- 
service education of elementary and 
secondary teachers, certification, 
placement and induction of teachers, 
personal satisfactions and frustra- 
tions in teaching, salaries, tenure, and 
retirement, securing public recogni- 
tion for teaching standards, the edu- 
cation of faculty members in teacher- 
preparing institutions, finance, and 
basic research in all these areas. 

Officers of the new commission, 
who have just been elected for 1946- 
"47, are: 

Chairman, W. E. Peik, dean, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis ; vice-chairman, Miss M. Margaret 
Stroh, executive secretary, Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society, Austin, Texas; executive 
secretary, Ralph McDonald, National Edu- 
cation Association, who also is executive 
secretary of the N.E.A. Department of 
Higher Education. 

The other members of the new 
commission appointed by the execu- 
tive committee of the N.E.A. are: 

L. Frazer Banks, superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham, Alabama; Miss Jean 
Armour MacKay, teacher, Highland Park, 
Michigan; Miss Dorothy McCuskey, state 
curriculum co-ordinator, Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Miss C. Marguerite Morse, teacher, Clear- 
water, Florida; Paul V. Sangren, president, 
Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; C. O. Williams, 
director of teacher placement, Pennsyl- 
vania State College; T. M. Stinnett, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Arkansas Education As- 
sociation, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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Teacher t.aining by film 


marks a new forward step in 


the use of films. The new En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica pro- 
duction, “Using the Classroom 
Film,” 
effective methods of utilizing 


is designed to show 


classroom motion pictures. 
Step by step, “Using the 
Classroom Film” shows an 
accepted procedure for pre- 
paring the class to view a 
teaching film, through class 
discussions after screening, to 
an analysis of final results. 
It shows how individual and 
classroom projects may be 
stimulated by film showing. 
Modern educators will mark 
“Using the Classroom Film” as 
on their schedules. 
Drop a card to us today. We 
will be glad to call and arrange 
a showing at your convenience. 
WALTER S. RENNER 
570 Normal Road 


DeKalb, Illinois 
Telephone 1947 


KIRBY P. AMBLER 
160 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone STA te 7045 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 


eee 
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a “must” 








Illinois Director of Business 
Education Group 

Dr. Alfred C. Fries, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, has been appoint- 
ed state director of the United Business Ed- 
ucation Association, a department of the 
National Education Association. 

The United Business Education Associa- 
tion was recently formed through the merger 
of the National Council for Business Edu- 
cation and the N.E.A. Department of Busi- 
ness Education. 


1.S.N.U. Sponsors School for 
Adults 

Again this fall a variety of courses for 
adults in the community is being offered 
by Illinois State Normal University. Classes 
began October 28 and 29 and are being held 
in the Bloomington Y.W.C.A. as well as 
on campus. They will continue for a period 
of seven weeks. 

As in other years the courses carry no 
college credit. There are no entrance re- 
quirements and no examinations. Faculty 
members teach the classes as a plus-service 
to the community, arrangements being made 
by a faculty committee which Professor 
Charles A. Harper heads. 

Among courses for adults now given by 
the school are: Practical English, Music 
Appreciation, Introduction to Spoken Span- 
ish, Reviews of Recent Books, Voice Im- 
provement, Natural History of Wildlife 
Areas of Illinois, Stencilled Cards and 
Fabrics. Other adult classes offered include : 
Beginning Typewriting, Group Instruction 
in Piano, Amateur Livestock Judging, The 
Consumer Looks at Textile and Clothing 
Values, Philosophy and Living. 


State Helps Foot Cost of 
Educating Veterans 

Approximately half the direct cost of 
educating veterans in the University of 
Illinois is borne by the state of Illinois, 
according to C. C. DeLong, University 
Bursar. 

He has released figures showing that 
though the Federal Government under the 
G.I. Bill pays the university $9.65 for every 
credit hour of training taken by a veteran, 
the direct cost to the university is $17.09. A 
student takes fifteen to eighteen credit hours 
of work each semester. 

More than 11,000 veterans are among the 
18,500 students now registered on the uni- 
versity campus in Urbana. Similar propor- 
tions are registered in the professional col- 
leges in Chicago, and in the undergraduate 
divisions on Navy Pier in Chicago, and in 
Galesburg. 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


Recent Acquisitions of S.1.N.U. 
Library 

The Library at Southern Illinois Normal 
University has obtained delivery of a new 
microfilm reader. Five newspapers are now 
being received on microfilm and are at the 
disposal of students, according to Dr. How- 
ard E. Bosley, library director. 

Two thousand aeronautical and hydro- 
graphical charts will be deposited in the 
Southern Library through the Library of 
Congress from the aeronautical chart serv- 
ice and the hydrographic office of the U. S. 
Army. Southern has also been selected by 
the Army map service to receive 50,000 
maps, five shipments of which already have 
arrived. 

Another notable acquisition during the 
past year has been the purchase of 700 doc- 
tor’s dissertations from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


To Direct Information Service 


Miss Hester Burbridge has been appoint- 
ed director of Information Services of the 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. 

According to Lawrence J. Linck, execu- 
tive director, “Miss Burbridge will direct 
the activities of the national headquarters 
staff in developing informational materials 
and interpreting the nation-wide program.” 

Prior to joining the National Society, 
Miss Burbridge directed public education 
for the Illinois Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, with headquarters in Spring- 
field. 

Preceding her rehabilitation work, Miss 
Burbridge was principal of the David Prince 
Junior High School, Jacksonville, Illinois ; 
she concurrently served as a member of the 
board of directors of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association as chairman of Public 
Relations. 


Teacher Shortage at the Source 


Over 2,500 calls for teachers came to the 
Eastern Placement Bureau this year, ac- 
cording to Dr. Harry L. Metter, director 
of teacher training and placement. To fill 
these calls, Eastern had but 260 registrants. 
Only sixty-eight were graduated from a 
four-year curriculum in teacher training 
this year. Of these, ten went into other 
fields. Many county superintendents and 
boards of directors did not even apply to 
the teachers college because they knew that 
no college-trained persons were available. 
Dr. Metter feels that the outlook for high 
schools is somewhat improved this year but 
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in the elementary field the shortage may 
become even more severe. 


New College Recognized 


Southern Illinois Normal University has 
been notified that the board of directors of 
the Association of American Colleges has 
unanimously approved Southern’s admission 
to this association, in recognition of the 
development of the University’s new College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 


1.S.N.U. Has 3,000 Calls for 
Teachers 


Illinois State Normal University received 
some 3,000 requests for teachers during 
1946, according to Dr. J. W. Carrington, 
university placement director. 

To offset these the placement office as- 
sisted 427 alumni to secure new positions, 
the director’s annual report shows. The 
group, which includes some graduates of 
other years as well as members of the 1946 
class, scattered into twenty-three states, the 
Canal Zone, and Germany. Eighty-seven 
percent, however, are teaching in Illinois. 

In commenting upon this report, Dr. Car- 
rington predicts the teacher shortage will 
last five to ten more years. The size of 
I.S.N.U. graduating classes has been in- 
creasing since 1945, when the low of the 
war period came. Yet the increase at Nor- 
mal and other colleges preparing teachers 
will not be sufficient to meet the demand 
for some time. 

Especially acute is the need for elemen- 
tary teachers, girls’ physical education, com- 
merce, foreign languages, home economics, 
music, and for teachers of exceptional 
children. 


Charles Elliott Fouser 


Charles Elliott Fouser, composer and 
teacher in the music department at North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, died 
suddenly of a heart attack October 14, The 
attack came while he was seated at the 
organ checking his recently published ar- 
rangement of the “Beatitudes.” 

Mr. Fouser, born at Beecher, Illinois, in 
1889, had completed two symphonies — 
“Prairie Symphone” and “Second Sym- 
phonie”—the first of which is to be played 
this winter. Other works of his include 
sacred music: “Preface and Sanctus” for 
the Methodist communion service, “Gloria,” 
a “Te Deum,” and others. Versatile, he had 
also done a piano suite and a ballet for chil- 
dren, and had made numerous fantasy and 
variety arrangements, specializing particu- 
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CHARLES ELLIOTT FOUSER 


larly in hymn arrangements and tone poems. 
One of his works, a violin concerto, was 
dedicated to Dr. Frederick Toenniges, vio- 
linist conductor of the DeKalb and Aurora 
symphonies. 

President Karl L. Adams, paying tribute 
to Mr. Fouser as a personality and teacher 
states: “Charles Elliott Fouser was a 
neted composer and artist performer on 
the piano and organ as well as a stimulat- 
ing teacher. He believed in living as the 
great art. His loss is a serious blow to 
campus morale.” 

Mr. Fouser came to Northern in 1931. 


College Launches Program of 
Service to Teacher-Graduates 


With the organization of a club in Cum- 
berland County, the public relations and 
alumni services office at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College is beginning a pro- 
gram of service to teachers in the field 
which will eventually encompass the entire 
eastern Illinois area. 

Clubs may be organized also in Cook and 
other counties with a large number of East- 
ern alumni teachers. In all, some 1,000 
Eastern alumni are engaged in teaching in 
the state of Illinois. Counties with the larg- 
est number are Coles, Shelby, Vermilion, 
Crawford, and Edgar. 


Observes Religious Emphasis 
W eek 

One of 20 colleges and universities 
throughout the country selected this year 
to receive one of the University Christian 
Missions from the Federal Council of 
Churches, Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity held a Religious Emphasis Week 
November 3-8. Several nationally known 
religious leaders were furnished by the 
Christian Missions as speakers and discus- 
sion leaders for this series of programs. 


To Present Plan to Relieve 
Teacher Shortage 
President R. G. Buzzard, of Eastern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College, is at work on 
a plan of nation-wide scope to help relieve 
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the teacher shortage. He will present his 
program before the executive council of the 
National Association of Teachers Colleges 
when it meets at Atlantic City in late Feb- 
ruary. 


“Personal Development” Program 


The W.A.W.S. Council at the Western 
Illinois State Teachers College sponsored a 
two-day “Personal Development” program 
for women students on November 18 and 19. 
Miss Elizabeth Macdonald Osborne, a spe- 
cialist on grooming, manner, and other 
phases of personal development, was on 
campus these two days for lectures, group 
meetings, and personal conferences with 
students. 


On Leave from Western 


Mr. Clifford Julstrom is taking a year’s 
leave of absence from his position as a 
tnember of the music staff at .the Western 
Illinois State Teachers College in 1946-'47 
and is studying toward the doctor’s degree 
at the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
New York. 


Postwar Expansion Program 


First land to be acquired under the post- 
war expansion program at Eastern IIlinois 
State Teachers College came into the hands 
of the State November 12, when a plot just 
south of the campus was purchased. 

This land is already the site of three emer- 
gency housing units for student-veterans. 
An additional six acres is to be secured by 
the college for building sites within a short 
time. 

Contracts for an addition to the Eastern 
power plant have been 


1.S.N.U. Housing for Classes 


Illinois State Normal University is to 
receive 13,700 square feet of housing space 
for classrooms, shops, and offices from the 
Federal Government. This is surplus war 
material being distributed through the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Removal of the third floor of the Old 
Main building this summer, and an increase 
in enrollment, led to a classroom shortage 
on campus. The authorities hope the new 
housing will be ready by summer. The uni- 
versity now is renting a church, and using 
its greenhouse and residence hall dining- 
room for classes. I.S.N.U. departments to 
use the temporary housing include those of 
social science, English, speech, music, and 
industrial arts. 


Scholarship Gift 


The Veterans’ Association of the Western , 
Illinois States Teachers College recently 
contributed $50 to the Gold Star Scholar- 
ship Fund. This represents a portion of the 
profits which the association derived from 
the sale of souvenir homecoming programs. 


College Representatives Discuss 
Veterans Education Problems 


On Friday, November 8, business man- 
agers and veterans’ counselors from col- 
leges in the western part of the state of 
Illinois met with Veterans Administration 
representatives on the campus of the West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College. Dr. 
M. N. Thisted, dean of men and director of 
the Veterans’ Service Bureau at Western, 
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let. This enlargement 





was made necessary 
with approval of the 
two new buildings 
which President R. 
G. Buzzard is hope- 
ful of completing 
within the next few 
years. These are the 
library and the lab- 
oratory . school, for 
both of which allo- 
cations have already 
been made. Actual 
construction, howev- 
er, is postponed until 
supplementary ap- 
propriations pass the 
general assembly. 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


from L. T. Baker and Company, personal banker to Illinois Teachers. 
We wish you a happy, restful Christmas and New Year holiday. 


If you need $50 to $300 at this time, or later, write or call us. You may have fifteen 
months in which to repay. 


L. T BAKER AND COMPANY 


Under State Supervision 


30 W. WASHINGTON STREET 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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Calendar 


DecemBer, 1946 

26 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Knights of Columbus, Spring- 
field, Illinois, December 26, 27 and 28, 
1946. 

27 National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers, annual meeting. Neil House, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, December 27 and 28, 1946. 

Fepruary, 1947 

19 American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, twenty-seventh annual meeting. 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 19-22, 1947. 

Marcu, 1947 

3 Central Division, Illinois Education As- 

sociation, annual meeting. Illinois State 

Normal University, Normal, Illinois, 

March 3, 1947. 

Peoria Division, Illinois Education As- 

sociation, annual meeting. Palace Thea- 

ter and Woodruff High School, Peoria, 

Illinois, March 7, 1947. 

South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 

tion Association, annual meeting. Or- 

pheum Theater, Springfield, Illinois, 

March 21, 1947. 

28 Southern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Shryock 
Auditorium, Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale, March 28, 1947. 

28 Seuthwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, Illinois, March 
28, 1947. 
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YOURS... 
for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION's Advertisers 


14a. Workbook for use with Webster's 
New International Dictionary is a 16-page 
booklet in which teachers of English will 
find helpful suggestions for teaching the use 
of the dictionary. Indicate the quantity de- 
sired for each class. 

Sa. Pictoreels is a catalog of 16mm 
sound and silent films, 35mm color slide- 
films and 2x2 color slides. It offers a 
variety of feature length pictures—drama, 
musicals, and unusual educational short sub- 
jects. Pictures available on a rental or sale 
basis. 

16a. Aviation in the Elementary School, 
offers graded units and selected reference 
bibliography for the elementary teachers 
who are integrating air-age learning with 
regular classroom curriculum. 

17a. NEW Hand Care Chart and leaflets 
for girls, for use by teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics, Health and Physical Education, and 
business subjects. Specify number. of stu- 
dents for whom leaflets are required. 

18a. Hair-do chart illustrates the right 
hair-do for different types of faces. It also 
suggests new ideas for, head bands and 
other hair-do gadgets which the teen-age 
girl and her older sister will adore. 
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In requesting the items listed - above, 
please indicate the quantity you can use to 
good advantage in each case. It may re- 
quire as much as 3 or 4 weeks for delivery 
of some of these items. 


USE THIS COUPON | 
S07 Noch Michigan Avenue | 
| Chicago |, Illinois | 


| Please have sent to me the items checked in the | 
| quantities ~ ie 3c is enclosed for eech | 














item check 
4a Se Iba 7a 18a 7 
Name - pac aert | 
| eS + ee, ee ] 
] Subject taught... ...... Grade._................... | 
| School Address. 2a ie | 
| Enroliment: Boys Girls | 
ACRE ee 

NEWS BRIEFS 
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was general chairman for the conference. 
The major topics of discussion at the meet- 
ing were: Veterans Administration Guid- 
ance Centers; Training Problems of the 
Veterans ; Financial and Control Problems. 


To Celebrate 90th Anniversary 


Illinois State Normal University will 
celebrate the ninetieth anniversary of its 
founding February 18, 1947. This is to be 
marked with a banquet arranged by the 
McLean county I.S.N.U. alumni club. 

It was Governor William H. Bissell who 
signed the bill which established the Uni- 
versity ninety years ago. Since that time, 
I.S.N.U. has had the following presidents : 
Charles E. Hovey (1857-1862); Richard 
Edwards (1862-1876); Edwin C. Hewett 
(1876-1890) ; John W. Cook (1890-1899) ; 
Arnold Tompkins (1899-1900); David 
Felmley (1900-1930); Harry A. Brown 
(1930-1933); Raymond W. Fairchild 
(1933- ). 


Property Acquired for University 
Expansion 

Properties totaling $429,750 adjacent to 
the present campus of Southern Illinois 
Normal University had been purchased or 
placed under option as of October 31, 1946, 
to make way for the university’s expansion 
program, according to Edward V. Miles, 
Jr., business manager. 

The university has a total appropriation 
of $737,500 for the purchase of land during 
the current biennium. 


School Secretaries Conference 


The Illinois Association of School Sec- 
retaries, an organization composed of sec- 
retaries and clerks in school offices through- 
out the State, were guests of the east side 
schools of Aurora, Illinois, for their annual 
fall conference, November 15 and 16. Meet- 
ing in the East High School, the group 
was officially welcomed by Superintendent 
K. D. Waldo. Edna M. Rollins, secretary 
of the East Side board of education and 
program chairman for the association, was 
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in charge of arrangements. Miss Eleanor 
M. Boynton, president, of La Grange, IIli- 
nois, presided at the business meeting. 

Dr. Theodore P. Stephens, president of 
Aurora College, was the luncheon speaker. 
“The Role of the School Secretary in the 
Total School Pattern” was the topic for 
a panel discussion in the afternoon session, 
led by Mrs. Martha S. Luck, executive 
secretary of the University College of 
Northwestern University. Plans for pro- 
fessional training courses for school secre- 
taries were outlined at the dinner meeting. 

Secretaries or clerks in schools in the 
State who may wish to join the group may 
address inquiries to the corresponding sec- 
retary, Garland M. Lind, Elementary 
Schools, Rochelle, I!linois, for information 
on the next meeting. 

Secretaries of the Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, will be host- 
esses to the organization for its spring 
conference April 18, 19, and 20, 1947. 


Traffic Safety Film 


A new, all-sound film titled “Price- 
less Cargo” dramatizes an 18-minute 
story of the past perils and present 
progress associated with the problem 
of providing safe transport daily for 
more than four and one-half million 
school children. 

The story of the film shows that 
safe pupil transportation, like other 
traffic safety objectives, requires ac- 
tion on many fronts — educators, 
manufacturers, safety officials, motor- 
ists, and the pupils themselves. 

“Priceless Cargo” is designed for 
showing to school board officials, 
safety associations, civic groups, 
youth groups, parent-teacher associ- 
ations and allied interests. 

It is available free in either 16 mm 
or 35 mm size on request to the De- 
partment of Safety Research, Superior 
Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio, by 
which it was produced. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE ATK 


These textbooks were successful in ft 


* 
Medical Uses of Atomic Energy is the title of an article in the Atlantic Monthly whic'shows that atomic energy through 
medical advances has already saved more lives than were snuffed out by the bombs. 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1947 
New Legislation adjusting Government to this Atomic Age. Workbook 
with Teachers’ Manual. American Government was ordered by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. 
ERBE AND DENNY'S 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 

Objective tests to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 
MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 

AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their problems. 
Tests with Teachers’ Manual. 


TOWNSEND'S OUR AMERICA 
A new pictorial history for beginners in the fourth ,grade, meeting 
the requirements of the latest report of the American Historical 
Association. 
WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 

gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our history 
which are an inspiration to the young. ‘Workbook with Teachers’ 
Manual. 1946 Edition. 


HUGHES' MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an account of the recent 
war, and studies readjustments to follow the war. Workbook and 
Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
1946 Edition. 
HUGHES' MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 

New printing. A chronological history, bringing events down to the 
present day, combined with a unit study of American institutions. 

HUGHES' BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the democratic way 
of life. 1946 Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 

HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS 

A textbook on problems of democracy. 


GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features of this 
subject. 
GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
1946 copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and mentally. 
Food will build a new America! New Workbook. 


STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 


With Practical Applications. A diagnostic testing program to remedy 
deficiencies in arithmetic. Answer Book. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 


for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical mathematics 
required in this atomic age. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. Edgerton 
and Carpenter Algebras are the adopted books of the United States Marine 
Corps and the Philippines. 


STULL-HATCH VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation through- 
out, and treat all peoples with sympathetic understanding. 1946 Editions. 
Complete Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection maps. Work- 
book and Teachers’ Manual. 

FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter on 
Dramatics. 


MEADE'S BETTER ENGLISH | AND II 


Refresher English Workbooks for the high school with exercises carefully 
graded in difficulty and tests after each unit. Teachers’ Manuals. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 


feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English. The 
accompanying workbooks are entitled 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance of 
aviation, which is featured throughout the series, with a history of 
aviation in the second reader, introducing General Doolittle, when he 
was a pilot. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 


The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds interest 
to the reading program from the very first grade. A complete course 
of study by a practical teacher is available for users of the Rainbow 
Readers. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual for the first three grades 
now ready. 

CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 

OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in General Science. 
Workbooks, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 


The national leader in Bielogy, complete with Workbook, Tests and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Machines and 
Radio in the regular study of Physics. Atomic Energy is treated. 1946 
Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the U. S. Maritime 
Commission. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
brings home te everyone the vital and basic services of Chemistry. 
There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. 1946 
Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the United States 
Marine Corps. . 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an aviation editor 
in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Chicago, Illinois 


2231 South Park Way 
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